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The element iron is the most im- 
_ portant of all metals and, next 
to aluminium, the most widely 
distributed. Ithasbeenestimated 
that there is an average of one 
cwt. of iron for every ton of the 
earth’s crust. There are many © 
= z 5 different forms of iron ore, but 
tah iii : it : a] only four—haematite, magnetite, limonite and siderite—are of indus- 
pe : APP REA. trial value. Most of the iron ore mined in England comes from the 
Nit iN ct iF: siderite deposits at Corby in Northamptonshire and the Scunthorpe ; 
pun : district of Lincolnshire. tron ore smelted in a blast furnace with 
HN j r coke and limestone becomes pig iron, the raw material from which 
aes cast iron, wrought iron and steel are made. Steel, the strongest — 
<a-— metal in common use, is iron containing about 1% of carbon. 
Though iron is a newcomer compared with copper and bronze, more « — 
than 3,000 years ago it was used to make implements and weapons. 
Today it is an essential in the structure of civilization. Without it, 
there would be no railways, steamships, skyscrapers or machinery. . 
Apart from its use in the construction of chemical plant, iron 
and some of its compounds are vital in certain 
chemical processes. 
I.C.I. uses iron as a catalyst in the production of 
synthetic ammonia, and iron pyrites—a sulphide of 
ij a Werte ~  jron—in sulphuric acid manufacture. It also uses 
At the time of the Exhibition of 1851 some of the oxides of iron to make pigments for a 
the paint and rubber industries. 
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and expansion which later was to bring CHURCHMAN’S No. 1. a 


it to London and to a leading position 
; ; : the 15-minute 
in banking. To mark the Festival of cigarette 
1951 the Bank has issued a special 
edition of the booklet MIDLAND BANK 
SERVICES FOR You. This gives general 
information concerning the exhibition, 
as well as describing the many services 


of the Bank. Copies of the booklet 


can be obtained at any branch of the 
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HIS is Dominion Day*. Eighty-four years ago Canada 
found political unity under a Constitution which has served her 
well. It united for the first time in history the British system of 
; government with-a federal structure. It was a bold experiment, 
- but our fathers built wisely. 
+ | wish first as a Canadian to send warm greetings to those who may 
be listening in what we affectionately call the ‘ Old Country ’. These 
are greetings which I know are shared by countless Canadians. The 
- United Kingdom and Canada are separated by the grey wastes of the 
North Atlantic. The distance between us has been shortened by air 
travel and wireless. On the other hand, our separation has been increased 
late by the harsh rigours of economics. There has been a sharp 
restriction in the movement between us of persons and of goods. 
Physically indeed we are further apart than we have been for years. 
Let us earnestly hope that the conditions which have produced this 
unhappy result will soon change so that our contacts will again more 
early accord with the feeling of kinship we share. 
But here in Canada there is an affection for and an understanding 
Great Britain which nothing can alter. We know that the ending of 
war brought you few of the blessings of peace. Our admiration for 
fortitude, the vigour and the patience of our kinsmen in Britain is 
‘no less now than it was in the war years. Today with your great Festival 
ull spate you are not only telling the world about British achieve- 
—and how important it is to do so—but you are giving fresh 
nce of British vitality and self-confidence. 
y of you learned something about Canada from our service 
-whom you entertained so generously during the war; but Canada 
| country very different from the one which they left. In a decade 
it has grown swiftly in power and in the responsibility which goes with 
t Bur a nation’ must, of course, be something more than an economic 
icture. We in Canada have been asking ourselves how far the growth 
“trade and our industries has been matched by maturity in less 
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: ; 3 Foundations of Canadian Life 


> 
By the Rt. Hon. VINCENT MASSEY 


tangible things. It was this question which in part at least led recently 
to a public examination, by a Royal Commission, of those Federal 
‘Institutions which’ (I quote from the terms of reference) ‘ express 
national feeling, promote common understanding and add to the variety 
and richness of Canadian life’. THe Royal Commission set up to con- 
duct this examination presented its Report to Parliament} last month 
after’ an inquiry which lasted two years. As the Chairman of the Com- 
mission I have been asked to tell you something about it. 

We were given a comprehensive task. We had to examine govern- 
ment policy in radio broadcasting and television and in the production 
of films. We were asked to review the work of such national institutions 
as museums, art galleries, archives, libraries; to consider the Govern- 
ment’s relation to our universities, its responsibility for scholarships and 
for research—and many kindred matters as well. In the course of the 
inquiry we travelled 10,000 miles (a Royal Commission is a formidable 
business in so large a country as Canada); we heard over 1,200 wit- 
nesses; we held more than 200 sessions, we received close on 500 briefs. 

Early in our work we found that what we were about was nothing 
less than an examination of the foundations of Canadian life. On these 
foundations, Canadian unity must rest. Physical equipment, of course, 
is essential to our coherence—railways, roads, air lines—but the true 
unity which we constantly seek in Canada belongs to the realm of ideas. 
It was significant to hear representatives of our two Canadian cultures, 
English and French, express repeatedly the belief that only in their 
sharing of the things of the mind can Canadians of both languages 
find true Canadianism. 

We heard the Canadian note struck constantly in our sessions. We 
were conscious of a growing self-reliance in our country, and if we 
have a new sense of self-reliance, we need it. We need it to meet the 
strains and pressures of these times. We were reminded in our inquiry 
of Canada’s unique geographical pattern. This is, of course, to Canadians 
a commonplace. First, we occupy half a continent with a small and 
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widely scattered population. Secondly, our few millions are clustered 
along the border of another country with many times our population 
and far greater material strength. Thirdly, most Canadians share their 
mother tongue with their huge neighbour, and this leads to very close 
and intimate relations. Many countries have one, and some two of these 
conditions. Canada alone possesses all three. The effect of these factors 
on our cultural life is of arresting importance. The isolations and 
distances of our vast country demand a stiff price. Smaller countries 
with more concentrated populations can conduct their affairs more 
readily; we must pay a premium. Not only in the material field are 
we in Canada constantly fighting geography. . 

But we have also an external problem. For example, one witness 
pointed out to us that ‘ Canada is the only country of any size in the 
world whose people read more foreign periodicals than they do periodi- 
cals published in their own land’. But magazine literature is only one 
of the many cultural channels, such as radio, television and the films, 
which lead from across our southern border. This close contact with 
our great neighbour is one of the realities of Canadian life. We have 
gained much from this contact in many fields. We are deeply indebted 
for example to American universities for their generosity to Canadian 
students and to the great American foundations which have been our 
generous friends. Our indebtedness is great, but whether we should not 
have done more for ourselves is a different matter. 

A main part of our job was to suggest how the Federal Government 
could best promote in Canada a sense of national consciousness. But if 
we aim at unity and self-reliance in this country Canadians have no 
desire for a narrow nationalism. We wish to open wide our windows on 
the world; we wish to walk in comradeship with other like-minded 
people; we wish to exchange the best we have with others. One of 
our recommendations was that a body should be set up which would 
develop relations in cultural matters with other countries. If this body 


~ 
comes into being we shall have a readier interchange, for instance, 
between the United Kingdom and Canada in scholarship and in the 
arts. This we in Canada would welcome. - 


As the task of the Royal Commission reached its conclusion we 


found ourselves working against a darkening international horizon. We 
as a nation, like others in the western world, are deeply concerned in 
these times with: defence, but it is well to ask ourselves, what are we 
defending? It is obvious that we, along wih like-minded countries, 
are defending civilisation. The things with which our inquiry had to 
deal are also those which give our own life as a country its special 
meaning and character; such things must surely not only be pro‘ected 
but strengthened: The unseen elements in a country are not only 
essential in themselves but must be strong if that country is ‘o act as 
a nation. When Mr. Churchill in 1940 called the British people to their 
supreme effort, he invo‘ed the common traditions of his fellow- 
countrymen, and based his appeal on the origins from which had come 
their character and way of life. In these things of the spirit was found 


the quickening force to meet the brute facts of that hour of danger. | 


Nothing could have been more ‘practical’ than such an appeal to 
thought and emotion. The spiritual weapons which were needed in that 
time of stress and danger had been forged and tempered slowly. Such 
things can never be improvised; the articles of our faith cannot be 
learned in a hurry. Thus we in Canada have also felt that for the future 
we must protect those national institutions and preserve those habits of 
mind which give life its special quality and character. 

Such have been our reflections as our inquiry drew to its close. As 
a country Canada has gained in power. We are coming to know, as 
you have known for so long, that the most powerful elements in a 
nation consist in its way of life and its traditions. These must be under- 
stood and must at all times be cherished. We in Canada are proud to 
share so many of these traditions with you.—Home Service 


_ American Politics and the Proposed Korean ‘Truce 


By CLIFTON UTLEY 


will not be possible to estimate its full impact-on the 

American scene. But it is worth noting that a Korean truce 
that lasted might do a very great deal to rehabilitate the prestige and 
the political prospects of the Truman Administration. 

During the recent Congressional investigation of the dismissal of 
General MacArthur one wing of the Republican Party went pretty much 
all out in identifying itself with the MacArthur position. That position 
has already become a bit shopwayn; even before Malik raised the 
question of Korean peace, support for MacArthur’s adventurous policy 
was waning. If peace comes in Korea it is bound to be popular, and to 
many Americans it will indicate that President Truman’s policy was the 
right policy all along. Of course the MacArthur Republicans will attack 
the truce as appeasemént, and make as much as they can of the fact 
that we have not unified all Korea. But there % more and more recep- 
tiveness here for the idea that if aggression is pushed back to the point 
where it started, on the one post-war line that has been violated by 
force, we will have done at least a passable job of punishing present 
aggression and discouraging future aggression. And the fact that the 
Korean fighting will have ended—assuming this to be the case—will 
have its own eloquence. In these circumstances any sustained Republican 
attack on the truce policy might enable President Truman’s Democratic 
Party to label the Republicans as the war party, and to seize the mantle 
of peace for the Democrats. Assuming peace in Korea should then last 
until the presidential election of November, 1952, the Democratic 
Party’s prospect for another victory would be appreciably improved. 


[ Jat a Korean truce is actually negotiated and in effect, it 


This is looking some distance ahead, but all American politicians are 


thinking in these terms, and Republicans who hope to win the 1952 
election on the foreign policy issue are now concerned over how they 
will avoid being labelled as the war party; the label that only a few 
months ago they hoped to pin on President Truman’s Democrats. 

I think I should report that one school of thought here believes that 
a prolonged Korean truce, or armistice, might be more advantageous 
from the standpoint of durable peace than an actual definitive Korean 
Peace Agreement. The reasoning behind this thinking runs as follows: 
If a definitive peace should be negotiated, following the cease-fire and 


the armistice, then eventually_all United Nations Forces would have 
to be withdrawn from Korea. Presumably all Chinese Communist troops 
would also be withdrawn, but Chinese Communist forces would with- 
draw only across the Yalu River into Manchuria, whereas United 


Nations troops would have to withdraw across open water, at least as 


far as Japan, possibly farther. If Peiping and Moscow decided on a new 
Korean aggression later the enemy would have a decided edge in getting 
started. In the event of a new aggression later the Russians would not 
make the same mistake of again boycotting the U.N. Security Council 
and allowing a new U.N. action to be voted. Presumably the Russians 


would be in their seats at the Council table ready to veto any new — 


United Nations action. Whether this school of thought would hold that 


a prolonged, even an indefinite armistice in Korea would better serve - 


the interest of peace than a formally negotiated peace, whether this 


school of thought will carry the day in our American thinking, will — 
depend on negotiations yet to start. But as of now it is worth your | 


while to note that such a school of thought does exist here in America. 


In discussions about the situation likely to exist, after a cease-— 


fire is in effect, American opinion is taking note of the possibility that 
Moscow may use force freed by a Korean cease-fire to increase Soviet 
pressure, not only in troubled Iran, but throughout the entire Near and 
Middle East as well. There is full appreciation that Korean peace makes 
some settlement of the Iranian dispute much more urgent, yet though 
a more active effort to mediate, or at least in some way contribute to a 


settlement of that dispute, is thus logical, there is no immediate indica- 


tion of active steps in that direction. ; ‘ 

One thing that American opinion has not yet faced fully and real- 
istically is the fact that an end of fighting in Korea will release now 
immobilised Chinese Communist resources, and have the probable con- 
sequence of heightening Chinese pressure on Indo-China, Burma, Siam 


and Malaya with the probable eventual result that more American aid 
will be required to meet Chinese action in these areas—-particularly in 


Indo-China. I suspect realisation of this new need will be borne home 
to American opinion later: by the course.of events, but at this moment 
the main concern is to bring the truce into effect as soon as possible 


and stop the rising casualty lists—From a talk in the Home Service 
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Outside the ‘Mandelbaum Gate’ 


W. W. SIMPSON on some Near East refugee problems 


HAVE recently returned from the Near East, where I was 
fortunate enough to spénd some time in Lebanon, Jordan and 
Israel—in fact, on both sides of the frontier between Israel and 
the surrounding Arab States. I call it a frontier. Actually it is 

more like a miniature iron curtain. It can be crossed with special 
permission, but only at one point—the so-called ‘ Mandelbaum Gate’ 
in Jerusalem. It is difficult to imagine anything less spectacular. There is 
no gate, but simply a forty-yard stretch of ‘no man’s land’ between 
an Arab and an Israeli frontier-post. It was a curious sensation, for 
all that, to feel that when I had said goodbye to a group of friends on 
one side of the line and joined another group on the other, only a 
few minutes later, the separation between us was complete. Though 
I was still in the same city, I might as well have been in another 
world, and I knew that I should have to wait until I got back to Europe 
before I could write even a ‘thank you’ letter to my former hosts! 

It is the completeness of this separation between the Arab States 
and Israel that adds so much to the complexity—and the tragedy— 
of the Near Eastern refugee problems today. For there is still no 
settled peace treaty—nor, as far as one can see, any immediate prospect 
of achieving one. That is why I consider myself to have been so 
fortunate as to have seen something of conditions on both sides. I 
began on the Arab side, for I went out primarily to attend a conference 
on the Arab refugee problem arranged by the World Council of 
Churches and the International Missionary Council. It was held in 
the American University at Beirut. From there I flew down to the 
old city of Jerusalem (whith is on the Arab side) and eventually 
crossed over into Israel. I came back to Europe with an almost un- 
canny feeling of having seen one complete revolution of an exceedingly 
vicious circle. 

Let me explain. My first contact with refugee problems was fifteen 
years ago when I began to work for refugees from Nazi persecution 


Jewish refugee children from the Yemen at a camp in Israel being registered for accommodation in 
private homes during the rainy season 


in Europe. You remember how that tragedy developed until, by the 
end of the second world war, nearly 6,000,000 Jews—just about one- 
third of all the Jews in the world—had been exterminated. There 
followed three very troubled years in Palestine as more and more of the 
survivors of European Jewry sought refuge there, with the result that, 
however unintentionally, the exodus of Jewish refugees from Europe led 


tO a corresponding exodus of Arab refugees from Palestine. But not 


before a further movement of Jews from a number of Arab States 


had begun, a movement which, in fact, is still in progress. Almost the 
last thing I saw before I left Israel was a straggling line of new arrivals, 
Jewish refugees from Iraq, leaving the transport aircraft which had 
brought them through the night from Baghdad to Lydda airport. 

I am not for a 


You see what I mean about this vicious circle! 


An Arab refugee ‘with her child at a camp near Beirut, Lebanon, after walking 
all the way from the north of Palestine 


moment trying to suggest that two—or any number 
of—wrongs can make one right! Unhappily, they 
only add to the sum total of human suffering and 
tragedy. One refugee problem can so easily lead to 
another, and a refugee problem anywhere is never 
a local, but always a world affair. 

What about these unfortunate people themselves ? 
So far as Israel is concerned, a great deal is being 
done already for Jewish refugees.and displaced per- 
sons. No visitor to that country could, I think, fail 
to be impressed by the courage, determination and 
the generosity with which its people are tackling 
the difficult problems—the problems of absorbing 
and assimilating so many new immigrants from 
such different backgrounds. The present intake of 
new arrivals is at the rate of about 15,000 a month, 
and there is no immediate prospect of its being sub- 
stantially reduced. A great deal of wisdom and 
patience will be needed before the problem is 
solved, but at least there is an atmosphere of ex- 
pectancy and hope which I felt was almost com- 
pletely lacking on the Arab side. 

Before the Beirut Conference opened, a little 
group of us spent several days in intensive visitation 
of Arab refugee camps. A ‘ camp’, by the way, may 
be anything from a large concentration of as many 
as five or six thousand persons, to a very much smaller group of a few 
hundred or even just a few families living together. They may be housed 
(if that is the right word) in tents which are already the worse for wear, 
or in such improvised quarters (where improvised is very definitely the 
right word) as old mosques, schools, abandoned barracks, or other old 
buildings. The sordidness of some of the conditions has to be seen 
to be believed. 

And the refugees themselves? At present they number nearly a 
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million. They represent a complete cross-section of a community in 
which east and west had already met. The majority are country folk, 
some of them nomads of the Bedouin type, others (by far the largest 
group among them) peasants and villagers; there are farmers and land- 
owners. A proportion of them are townsfolk, among whom are doctors, 
lawyers, teachers, and other professional and commercial people. Ninety 
per cent. are Moslems. The rest are Christians. 

Those in the camps—a few, a very few, have managed to get on their 
feet again by themselves—receive rations which, though theoretically 
adequate for the monthly period they are intended to cover, rarely 
last more than three weeks. In the larger camps there are primary 
schools which provide, more or less adequately, for perhaps a third of 
the children. Clinics and medical centres have done much to minimise 
the danger of epidemics. A number of workshops have been eauipped 
with sewing-machines in a rather forlorn attempt to cope with the 
increasingly serious problem of worn-out clothes. And for the rest, 
apart from occasional demands for casual labour on neighbouring farms, 
these people—and the men and youths in particular—have been left to 
the demoralising consequences of enforced idleness and the absence of 
any opportunity for constructive service. You would expect people who 
had been in that kind of situation for three years to become embittered 
and frustrated. They have—to a degree which far exceeded our worst 
expectations. They are particularly bitter in their feelings against the 
United States and the United Kingdom whom they hold chiefly respon- 
sible for their present plight. ‘We welcome you, not as Americans or 
British, but as representatives of the Churches’ was the way we were 
received in one of the camps. ‘ Many people have visited us’, said the 
leader in another camp, ‘ but nothing has been done to improve our 
conditions. If you fail to solve our problem, we shall hold you 
responsible before God. If we see no results from your conference we 
shall think of you as people who came to see a show’. 

It is neither easy nor particularly pleasant to listen to such addresses 
of welcome, especially when one has seen something of the conditions 
which provoke them. The most extreme putting of the case I heard was 
by a lawyer in one of the camps who, having told us he was a Christian, 
went on to say: ‘I can never forgive these people’ (he was referring to 
Israel). ‘Don’t talk to me about religious sentiment—human feelings 
override religious sentiment. Vengeance is our watchword and 
vengeance we shall seek’. But—and this was the extraordinary thing 
(or was it?)—not very long afterwards, the same man, chatting with a 
little group of us ‘ off the record’, went on to say: ‘If you’d only give 
me compensation for what I’ve lost and a chance of beginning again 
somewhere else, I'd be prepared to forget the past and any question 
of going back to Palestine’. Inconsistent? Yes, of course. But who of 
us wouldn’t be in his situation? It is not, after all, our responsibility 
to pronounce judgment on him, or on the hundreds of thousands of 
others who, like him, have little to do but reflect with deepening bitter- 
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ness on a past about which they can do nothing, and with increasing — 


hopelessness on a future about which, at present, they seem able to 
do even less. ; 

T come back, then; to my question. What is to be done? Some things 
are obvious. The work in the camps must be continued—and improved, 
especially in the provision of educational facilities for adolescents and 
adults. Secondly, there must be more effective co-operation between 
the various agencies working among the refugees. But the greatest need 


is for practical schemes for resettlement that will encourage the refugees — 


themselves to adopt a more hopeful and constructive attitude to their 
future. Even small-scale projects could help a great deal in this 
direction. We heard at Beirut of one resettlement scheme in the Jordan 
valley near Jericho where a well-known Arab nationalist has succeeded 
so far in establishing about a hundred families. But—and this is the 


tragedy—he has two great difficulties to overcome. First, the need for — 


funds to enable them to carry on until the settlement becomes self- 


supporting; and, secondly, the opposition of some of his own people to 


what they regard as an acceptance of the principle that the refugees 
cannot return to their former homes. 
But small-scale projects, though valuable, are not enough. Large-scale 


resettlement is essential. For this there are already plans in existence — 


which, if they could be put into operation at once, would go a long 
way towards solving the whole problem. Unhappily there are the same 
two obstacles to be overcome. Large sums of money will be needed, 
and needed quickly—sums on a scale that only governments can sub- 
scribe. But the plans can in any case be put into operation only with 
the goodwill and co-operation of the Arab Governments. And that has 
still to be achieved. Given that co-operation, I believe the United 
Nations would experience little difficulty in raising the funds: I am 
satisfied, by the way, from talks I had with various Jewish leaders, 
that Israel will be willing-to accept responsibility for her share of the 
necessary funds when the time comes. She could also, and I believe 


would, make a very important contribution in the way of technical — 


advice and assistance in resettlement projects. : 

One last point. The Beirut Conference was called by the World 
Council of Churches. Its members were all people who believe that 
these tragic human problems can only be really understood and solved 
as they are seen in relation to the mind and purpose of God. The fact 
that the conference took place, as the problem has arisen, in Palestine, 
meant a great deal to us all. It was impossible in that setting to forget 
that Palestine is, after all, a Holy Land for Jew, Christian and Moslem 
alike. In that connection you will probably understand what I mean 
when I say that one of the things that impressed me most was to travel. 
in fact, as I had often travelled in imagination, down the road that 
runs from Jerusalem to Jericho. I think I understand now more vividly 
than ever before why Jesus chose that particular setting for His Parable 
of the Good Samaritan.—Home Service 
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America ‘Tackles Defence 


By ROY HARROD 


HAD the good fortune, last April, to attend a conference at 

White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, on ‘The Economics of 

Mobilisation ’. There were a lot of distinguished Americans there, 

including Congressmen, top-ranking administrators, bankers, 
industrialists, and professors. It was an impressive gathering, and, as 
you may guess, there were vast differences of opinion. What struck me 
most of all was an intense earnestness of purpose about defence. The 
Americans are jumping to it with amazing alacrity. A truly gigantic 
effort has been prepared and it is now under way. This should bring 
us great consolation; it is probably the most consoling thought in a 
troubled world. 

In giving you a picture of the American problem, I shall occasionally 
have to refer to so many dollars. When I do this, I suggest that you 
should think of a dollar not as being $2.8 per pound, but as $4 per 
pound—that makes a dollar a quarter of a pound sterling. The official 
rate is $2.8 to the pound. But I am sure that if one converted dollar 
figures for American expenditure into pounds at $2.8, one would 
get an exaggerated idea of the scale of their expenditure. I believe the 
true equivalence of value to be $4 to the pound. This of course has 


nothing to do with the question, which I am not discussing here, 
whether the official rate of exchange ought to be altered to correspond 
to this true value. 


To get an approximately fair idea of the magnitude of the American 


effort and of the problems to which it gives rise, one has to remember 


that the United States is a country somewhat more than five times as 
large as our own. The population is approximately three times as great, — 


and the power per head of that population to produce goods nearly 
twice as great. All this means that to convert dollars spent by America 


into pounds and into our circumstances—that is to get some idea of 
what the effort means to her—it is quite a good rough rule to divide 


by twenty. Divide by four to get dollars into pounds, and then by five 
to shrink the sum to our own dimensions. “ 


In the few years before Korea, the United States was spending about ~ 
$12 billion a year on defence; by the rule of dividing by twenty, that 
I have just expounded, this would be equivalent to an expenditure here _ 
of £600 million. We were actually spending nearly £800 million, so 
that it can be said that before Korea we were contributing more in 


proportion to our population and wealth to defence than the United 
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_ States. But now the position is completely changed. They are stepping 
up much more quickly than we are proposing to do. It seems that they 
are to spend at least $40 billion between midsummer 1951 and mid- 
summer 1952, not counting the $6 billion voted as defence aid to be 
_ sent abroad to the allies. This by my calculation would represent 
E: £2 billion plus £300 million, substantially more than we are proposing 
to spend on defence this year. This, however, is not the end of our 
effort, nor of hers either. Her figures, like ours, are somewhat obscure 
/ and fluctuating, but one hears of $50 billion or $60 billion per annum 
; to be reached quite soon. It is fair to say that there are factors helping 
a quicker step-up on the other side. Before Korea there was a certain 
i - slack of unemployment there, while we started rearmament here from 


“ea 


a condition of extremely full employment. The United States has a 
_ larger margin of consumption not strictly necessary that can be cut 
E. into, and a larger margin of taxable capacity. Most important of all, 
| she is not so much exposed on the foreign trade side. Since Korea both 
‘countries have had the terms of trade turning severely against them. But 
this is a far heavier burden for us, who depend more on imports, and 
there is the serious danger that this might gravely impede our arms 
effort where it would barely affect America’s. 


Avoiding Inflation. 

- The problem there, as here, is how to achieve the great volume of 
additional production projected. From one point of view this is the 
- question of efficiency, of getting out the blueprints speedily and of 

putting drive into their execution. Behind that there is the problem 
which I specially want to discuss here, of how this is to be achieved 
without producing inflation in the economy. If man-power is to be 
mobilised for the defence effort, it has got to be withdrawn from the 
tasks it was previously doing. It will have to stop furnishing the public 
_ ° with various kinds of things. But the public will still want those things, 
. _ and, what is more, they will still have money to buy them. That is the 
inflationary problem. You can let prices sky-rocket, or, if that is 
__ prevented, goods will disappear from the shops. One sometimes talks of 
the inflationary gap; what is meant is the gap in the supply of goods 
caused by the withdrawal of productive man-power to the arms effort. 
On both sides of the Atlantic there has been much talk of filling the 
gap by making the existing man-power produce more per man. Six 
___ months ago the economic advisers to the President of the United States 
mentioned the large figure of $20 billions worth of extra output as a 
possibility for the coming year. This seemed somewhat optimistic. We 
certainly could not match it here. It must be clearly noted that such 
increased output, even if it could be achieved, does not go, dollar for 
dollar, to fill the gap. If more men and women have to be taken in to 
‘work in order to get it, or those already in have to be paid overtime 
rates or bonuses for tasks achieved, workers will have more spending 
power to use as consumers. Some of this may be saved; some will be 
taken in taxes. But if production could really be raised by $20 billion I 
should say one would be lucky if one didn’t have 10 billion of those 
dollars being used by their earners to chase goods. Thus the net effect 
would be only to close the inflationary gap to the extent of $10 billion. 
The next method—and this is the orthodox one—for closing the gap 
is to take money away by taxation. Congress passed laws last autumn 
involving new taxes of $8 billion. That was very prompt and large— 
equivalent to £400 million a year here by my arithmetic. The President 
this year asked for another $16 billion; this has since been reduced to 
; $10 billion. One of the most important differences between the 
_ American constitution and ours, is that there the executive cannot get 
_ Congress to impose the taxes it requires by the threat of resignation or 
_ dissolution. The President may ask and Congress just not give. How- 
_ ever, we may be sure that it will give something substantial. We may 
also be sure that whatever it gives, when added to the taxes imposed 


~ last autumn, will not be enough to close the gap. 
Ae 
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Regulation of Instalment Purchase Terms 

Last autumn the Americans also adopted another method for reducing 
consumer expenditure. American citizens, including the great mass of 
__wage-earners, are in the habit of buying motor-cars, television’ sets, 
refrigerators and many other articles by instalment purchase. A far 
_ greater number than in Britain also buy their houses by this method. 
The Federal Reserve System, which corresponds to our Bank of 
England, has recently acquired the power which two years ago was 
taken from it, but restored to it again in the nick of time, of regulating 
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known as W and X, the former applying to motor-cars and other 
durable goods for consumers, and the latter to houses; these regulations 
required stiffer terms of instalment purchase. The immediate effect was 
not noticeable, but now, after a time lag, there are signs of slackening 
in the demand for these things. The Bank of England has no such 
power. Even if it had, it could not be used to such a good effect here, 
because unhappily our wage-earners are at lower standards of living 
to start with, so that economies on these lines would, at the most, be 
much smaller. The restraint on the construction of new houses in 
America following so soon after Korea was a very notable sign that 
her people meant business, for we must not forget that there is an acute 
housing shortage in the United States as well as here. 

Finally I turn to cuts in capital expenditure as a method of closing 
the inflationary gap. The orthodox view is that the right way of bring- 
ing about such cuts is to put up rates of interest, so as to deter capital 
expenditure by making borrowing more expensive. Up till now they 
have had in the United States an ultra cheap money policy, like that 
achieved by Mr. Dalton for a limited period in this country. Short-term 
rates of interest have stood at a fraction of 1 per cent. and long-dated 
government securities at 24 per cent. Britain, during 1947, slipped away 
from this policy, and the long-term rate of interest has risen. But in 
the United States it has been held down. For some time there has been 
a difference of opinion between the Federal Reserve System and the 
United States Treasury on this topic, the former believing that dearer 
money was needful to check inflationary tendencies, the latter naturally 
wishing to keep rates as low as possible, so as to keep down the cost 
of servicing the National Debt. In the course of the last year, this 
quarrel reached rather an acute stage. In the spring of this year, the 
Federal Reserve System won a victory and the long-term rate of interest 
has been allowed to rise above 24 per cent. But only fractionally so. 
Having won on principle, I predict that the Federal Reserve System 
will use its triumph with extreme caution, and that we shall continue 
to have what by pre-war standards is ultra-cheap money in the United 
States. None the less, the victory may have some effect in checking 
inflation. 


Voluntary Credit Restraint 


Alongside this change there has been an important development 
known as the programme for Voluntary Credit Restraint. I suppose 
this may be regarded as the American analogue of the directive issued 
by our Chancellor to the Capital Issues Committee and the Banks, 
requesting them not to permit the raising of money for inessential 
purposes. The great banks of America have got together with insurance 
companies and investment trusts to agree upon principles for withhold- 
ing money for lending or investment that is not strictly needed for 
the defence programme or other essential objects. The Americans labour 
under the difficulty of having thousands of individual banks. It will be 
interesting to see whether this policy of voluntary restraint is more or less 
effective than our own efforts to curb unnecessary capital outlay. While 
all the methods may have some effect in reducing capital expenditure, 
I doubt whether they will have sufficient effect. 

This question of banking policy has wider ramifications, and the 
atmosphere of earnestness at White Sulphur Springs made me feel that 
America would not suffer defeat in this anti-inflation contest. The 
majority thought that taxation and banking restraint would not be able 
to check inflation without further supports. Soon after the Korean out- 
break, American consumers, quick off the mark as always, indulged in 
an orgy of purchasing, leading to rapidly rising prices and retail sales. 
(This is distinct from the stockpiling of materials by producers for 
warlike and other purposes, though it went on at the same time.) There 
seemed to be a danger last autumn that inflation would develop into a 
quickly moving spiral. An office of price administration was set up 
and a universal freeze of wages and prices imposed. The demand for 
consumer goods soon stopped rising, either because the spurt of buying 
had spent its force or because the presence of the price administration 
removed the people’s fear that prices would rise ever higher and 
higher—a fear that drove them to purchase ahead of need. Thus the 
price administration seemed to have an initial success. There has subse- 
quently been a lull in-the inflationary movement. Renewed danger is 
foreseen this autumn, by which time the rearmament programmes of 
production will have got fully under way. 

At White Sulphur Springs many thought that this price administra- 
tion was a very superficial remedy for inflation. The most it could do, 
so it was held, was to shift the incidence of inflation or defer it, since 

(continued on page 25) 
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The Dog-Days 


HE dog-days are upon us—a cheerful thought for those about 

to take their holiday! For the dog-days, usually reckoned as 

being the forty days which precede the rising on August 11 

of the Dog-Star, Sirius, are by tradition an evil time, a time 
when dogs go mad and unwholesome influences are at work. This 
superstition, for which the Romans are responsible, sprang from the 
reputation that Julius Caesar’s month had acquired for heat: indeed 
the month was the one chosen to be named after Caesar not only 
because it was his natal month but also because the potency of the 
sun during this month seemed a suitable way of underlining the fact 
that Julius was Emperor of the world, and therefore the appropriate 
leader of one half of the year. 

As for the unwholesome influences and their effects, there are plenty 
of instances that could be adduced to support the belief—and as many 
others to show its baselessness. In any event the potency of the sun 
during this period is the all-important factor and in our day most 
of us would be glad to risk evil results if we could be assured that 
the sun would go on shining steadily from now till the middle of 
August. As things are we have long since learnt to be thankful for 
small mercies, knowing from experience that evil influences no longer 
—if ever they did—confine their activities to any particular period of 
the year but roam about the seasons springing their horrid surprises 
with no regard for anyone’s convenience. In the middle of the twentieth 
century all days may be said to be dog-days. 

It was not always thus. There was a time—the elderly among 
us can remember it—when you could plan your holiday with con- 
fidence, the only uncertain factor being the weather. If you were 
lucky enough to be going. abroad, passports for normal travel were 
unheard of and there were no restrictions on the amount of money 
you could carry with you. Few, if any, nations closed their door on 
you and the choice of a country to visit could rarely have been influ- 
enced by the political complexion of its government. Today the case 
is altered. Planning and preparing for a holiday abroad is something of 
a business—less so perhaps to those who never knew the carefree days 
but all the same a business. Moréover, to ‘ get away from it all’ is 
part of what one aims at on a holiday. Certainly in offering plenty to 
get away from the times are generous. But can in fact one really 
“get away’? To stop reading the paper for a few weeks, to refuse to 
listen to the news on the wireless, to close one’s mind to thoughts of 
what may be happening in Korea and in Persia or of what may be 
about to happen anywhere else, in short to play the part of the escapist 
for a while is a course that in theory has a great deal to commend it. 
In practice it is not so easy. Making a conscious effort to relax, like 
making a determined effort to go to sleep, is too often a self-defeating 
process. Better, one might say, take things as they come even at the 
cost of being kept ‘in touch’. After all, good as changes are they are 
usually the better for not being too violent—and is there not enough 
violence in the world today without adding to it by making violent 
changes in one’s habits? 

However, each will know the kind of holiday that suits him best. 
Whether he can afford it or not is another question. The least one 
may hope of the present season is that the weather will keep fine and 
that the dog-days with their evil fame may once more prove in effect 
to be nothing but a Roman superstition. Abstt omen! 
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What They Are Saying — 
Foreign broadcasts on the proposed truce in Korea | 


OF THE TWO MOMENTOUS QUESTIONS which haye occupied the attention 
of the U.S.S.R. and her satellites this week, that of Malik’s proposals 
for a truce in Korea takes precedence, and understandably so, over the 
Persian oil crisis. The text of Malik’s radio address from New York 
was given to the Soviet public with little loss of time, and elicited the 
following comment from Pravda: 

The bourgeois press also contains several reactions from those who 
cannot conceal their hatred of people who try to prevent war and 
strengthen the cause of peace. These outbursts, however, cannot drown > 
the loud voice of all who understand the danger and futility of further 
fighting in Korea ; 

The sentiment contained in the last sentence was further clarified by a~ 
military expert who declared in a talk on the situation in Korea, 
broadcast by Moscow radio: 

Who can now doubt after following military operations in Korea 
that no mercenaries of Wall Street will ever be able to conquer the 
freedom-loving Korean people? The war can only end in the defeat — 

. of the interventionists. ; 


Peking radio, quoting from a Chinese communist article, reflected the 
same point of view: 


Under the leadership of General Kim I] Sung all members of the 
People’s Army are redoubling their efforts and will accomplish their — 
noble task of wiping out the aggressors and their lackeys, the Syngman 
Rhee clique. : of : 


The same station also quoted a more authoritative point of view . 
contained in an article in the People’s Daily, which stated that the 
Chinese people supported Malik’s proposals, and went on to say: 

If she (the U.S.A.) is willing to stop the war, she should fall in at 
once with the just and reasonable measures for a peaceful settlement 
repeatedly proposed by the Chinese People’s Republic, the Soviet Union 
and the other countries which desire peace. 


If, on the other hand, the United States turned these proposals down, - 
then, said Peking radio: 
the armed forces of the Korean and Chinese peoples are certainly able 
to complete the vanquishing of the enemy invaders. 
Concerning the terms on which the war could be brought to an end, 
a Czechoslovak broadcast laid down what may be described as ‘ pre- 
Malik’ terms: on 
Foreign troops must be withdrawn from Korea, Formosa must be 
returned to People’s China. The representatives of People’s China must 
take their rightful place in the United Nations. These Soviet proposals 
are the proposals of all men of goodwill throughout the world. 


The withdrawal of all troops from the 38th parallel, said another radio 
speaker in Hungarian, was not too great a price to pay for peace: 
Mr. Malik is right. It is not such a great price to pay for sparing the 
tears of a mother in Pyongyang or of a mother in Gloucester either. 
The final official comment on Malik’s speech came from Belgrade, 
where it was reported by Tanyug that the Yugoslav Foreign Ministry 
regarded it as: : ; ; 
in so far as it is inspired by a real desire to terminate the war, a corro- 


boration of the utter failure of the policy formulated and upheld by the 
Soviet Government during the past year. 


As regards Korea itself, Bucharest radio accused Ben Gurion of being 
‘a patron of the imperialist horrors committed on Korean soil’ on the | 
grounds that the Israeli leader had sent medical supplies and orange 
juice to the American troops in Korea. aos) 


On the Persian oil crisis, the satellite press and radio have continued ~ 
to castigate Britain, and to demonstrate their admiration for the policy 
of the Persian Government. The Hungarian newspaper Szabad Nep is 
quoted as saying: : Rings 

The resolute fight of the Persian people for the nationalisation of oil 
is followed with understanding by public opinion in neighbouring. 

Asiatic countries. 
In radio commentaries from Berlin and Leipzig, in the Russian zone of 
Germany, listeners were urged to learn from the Persian example that — 
“no power on earth can break a whole nation’s solid determination for 
peace’, 


MARY KELYNACK’S TRODGE 

_ THE STORY OF THE OLD CORNISHWOMAN who walked all the way to 
London to see the Great Exhibition of 1851 was recalled in the West of 
England Home Service by CLAUDE BERRY. ‘Mary Kelynack’, he 
said, ‘ was a humble, respectable Cornish fishwife—one of that vanished 
band of hardy, volublé and picturesque women, some of whom made 
nothing of tramping twenty miles a day carrying anything up to a 
hundredweight of fish on their heads. 

‘Even in Newlyn Village, nearly 300 miles from London, Mary had 
heard about the great go- : 

- ings-on there, and had Z : 
been so overwhelmed by 
what she had heard that 
she made up her mind to 
go and see it for herself. 
Mary’s world was bounded 
by the shores of Mounts 
Bay—with the lovely and 
dramatic St. Michael’s 
Mount to the east, and to 
the north and west the 
quiet hills and the myster- 
-jous moors. There she 

“belonged ”’. So that even 

if she had gone by the 
_ stage coach from Truro to 

Plymouth, and on to 
- London by the railway 
_ which had not then pene- 
trated into Cornwall, she 
_ would have astonished her. 

friends and _ neighbours 
and all the other country- 
-- folk who heard about it. 
But Mary chose another 
mode of going to distant 
London town. “Til 
~ trodge”, she told her 
fellow fishwives and others 
who quizzed and teased 
her. And walk she did—the whole 300 miles. And what makes it more 
remarkable is that Mary is said to have been born on Christmas Day, 
_ 1766, which would have made her well past eighty-four. 

‘One day in the summer of 1851—probably early August—Mary 
set off from Newlyn. She was dressed in her great beaver hat, a gay 
loosely-cut calico blouse, a shortish dark blue serge skirt, a clean 
apron, and buckle shoes. And strapped across her head was her basket 
—this time with a change of clothing instéad of the familiar fish. Her 
journey, she said afterwards, took her five weeks—and we know very 
little more of that epic “trodge”. But we have some entertaining 
glimpses of her short, rather stout figure in the thronged and 
- bewildering metropolis. The first is at the Mansion House, where she 
called upon the Lord Mayor. She told him that she had never been in 
such a place before, that she was eighty-four, and—a trifle indelicately 
_ perhaps—that all the money she had to her name was 53d. The Lord 
_ Mayor plied her with questions, one of which elicited the reply that 
she had walked all the way to London, and also that she had come “ to 
attend to a little matter”, as well as to see the Great Exhibition. The 
jittle matter was concerned with a grievance about her late husband’s 
naval pension which had ceased on his death. Mary had visited the 
xhibition the day before, and she planned to go there again the 
- following day. Naturally, this led the Lord Mayor to ask her what 
_ she thought of the Exhibition. The old lady said simply and coolly that 
she thought it “ very good ”. 
©The Lord Mayor was so pleased that he gave her a golden 
sovereign, with the warning that she should take great care of it, 
because there were so many thieves in London. Mary’s gratitude was 
‘expressed in an April shower of tears, and then she explained to the 
ord Mayor that his gift would enable her to reach her home again. 


Mary Kelynack: from The Illustrated London 
News of October 25, 1851, which published also 
an account of her exploit 
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But she had not finished with London yet; or even with the Mansion 
House. For they took her to see the Lady Mayoress, with whom she 
chatted for a long time. Then she was taken to the housekeeper’s room, 
where she was given a cup of tea. 

“The day before the Great Exhibition closed, the Queen and the 
Prince Consort went to have a final look at what had proved such a 
resounding triumph. And Mary was there, too. They must have 
arranged that she should have a place in the foreground, for as she 
was leaving the Exhibition the Queen noticed the old woman who was 
exclaiming with hearty emphasis, “God bless your Majesty! ” And 
here is a portion of thé Queen’s note in her diary for that October 
day: “The old Cornishwoman who walked several hundred miles to 
see the Exhibition was at the door—a most hale old woman, who was 
near crying at my looking at her”. And so the humble Newlyn fishwife 
has her place with the illustrious in the Queen’s record of that 
momentous summer and autumn a century ago’. 


CONTRASTS IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY NORWICH 
Speaking in the Midland Home Service, about eighteenth-century 
Norwich, ANDREW STEPHENSON said that ‘the great social occasion 
of the year was the week of the summer Assizes. Then the schools 
had holiday, the county families came into residence, and while the 
Courts conducted their depressing business the city gave itself up to 
a round of festivities. For example, the advertisements in the Norfolk 
Chronicle at the end of July, 1773, tell us that there will be assemblies 
here on August 4 and 6: “ Tickets to be had at Johnson’s Coffee 
House at Five Shillings each. Tea, Wine and Cards included”. Mr. 
Reeve announces “A Concert of Vocal and Instrumental Music” at 
the Great Assembly Room to begin at eleven o’clock in the morning, 
and that “ The Music Gallery will be kept entirely for the Gentlemen 
who choose to sit there”. The owners of the many pleasure gardens 
announce their preparations. Mr. Hammond of the Wilderness assures 
his patrons that he “intends having Provisions of all Kind for Public 
Breakfasting . . . with good Accommodation and careful Attendance. 
Proper Music will attend in the mornings for Cotillions, Country 
Dances, etc., etc., Tickets One Shilling each”. In the evenings there 
were to be illuminations and fireworks exhibited with a band of music. 
“The Company may depend on having the best of Wines, Brandy, 
Rum, Cyder, Porter and Fine Ale. There will be a genteel cold Col- 
lation. Tickets One Shilling each, the half of which to be allowed in 
any Liquor etc.”. At the Theatre Royal His Majesty’s Servants 
announce they will present “the favourite opera ‘ Lionel and Clarissa ’ 
(with new additional Songs) to which will be added a Farce, called 
‘The Author’ written by Mr. Foote ”. 

‘It was a gay time, the Assize Week, and many of the fine new 
houses of those wealthy Norwich merchants remain. For the most part 
they have come down in the world and are now offices, warehouses, 
clinics or small factories. Occasionally their gardens remain but too 
often they have been built over. The history books assure us and these 
buildings confirm that in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
Norwich was a most prosperous city, thriving on the worsted trade. 
She was a provincial capital with a culture and society of her own. 
Here were the Taylors, and Martineaus, the Gurneys, the Opies, the 
Frys, the Rigbys, the bankers, theologians, the agriculturists and 
botanists, the Norwich school of painters—and here also at the same 
time was great food scarcity, rising prices, smallpox, barbarous cruelty 
and the constant fear of the mob. 

‘The dignified terraces of beautifully proportioned houses built by 
the Ivories, the gracious Assembly House, the lovely dresses, silks 
and brocades to be seen in the city museums are only one aspect of 
the eighteenth century. You have probably heard of Mussel or Mouse- 
hole Heath, the heath that Old Crome loved and painted, the heath 
that Borrow wrote about. But the good citizens of Norwich did not 
think so highly of it. It was an undesirable sort of place where prize- 
fighting took place and where crowds flocked to see the flogging of 
soldiers. In May, 1757, they watched Nathaniel Younge, an old offender, 
receive 400 lashes for desertion and afterwards be drummed out of 
the regiment through the streets of the city with a halter about his 
neck. 
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‘The same paper which records the flogging of Younge also records: 
“This week the worthy subscribers for the better relief of the poor 
in this city, in this time of scarcity and the high price of bread, were 
summoned together and had several meetings to consult on the most 
proper methods for applying their generous and charitable contribu- 
tions ”. Next week we learn that “ 10,000 persons were supplied with 
good white wheat household bread at half price, which supply from 
the present subscription will continue several weeks”. In 1766, at a 
time of great scarcity of provisions, a riotous crowd assembled at noon 
on a Saturday and began to loot and burn down bakers’ shops, and 
destroyed in their blind fury great quantities of flour and continued 
their destruction despite the efforts of the magistrates ’. 


BRINGING UP A CUCKOO 

“I don’t suppose you’ve ever had a young cuckoo, and if you haven’t, 
my advice is, “ Don’t! ”’, said FRED. SPEAKMAN in a Home Service 
talk. ‘I think, of all the birds I’ve kept, my young cuckoo was the most 
unhuman, if I may use such an expression. Joey was completely selfish. 
All young animals are selfish, instinctively, 
but as they get older they do show signs of 
gratitude and affection. I don’t know that 
Joey ever really did. He certainly came to 
know me. At times I thought he was even 
pleased to see me coming. Other times I 
knew it was just cupboard love. 

‘He wasn’t a difficult bird—the easiest 
to feed, and the hardest to satisfy. He spent 
the day in one everlasting call for food. It 
was maddening. I spent hours digging for 
worms. I made seven-mile journeys to a 
garden where I knew there were plenty of 
worms. I took to going about with tins and 
boxes to bring home extra titbits: moths, 
butterflies, gnats, blowflies, wireworms, 
chrysalides. But he was never satisfied. I 
found gooseberry bushes with sawfly, and a 
hedge of spindle infested with magpie moth. 
I took them all home to Joey. 

‘I bought gentles for him. You know 
what that means in the fishing season. When 
the shop has plenty, you get a lot for six- 

‘pence. When they are running short, you 
buy a shillingsworth—and get less. Joey 
cost me a good many shillings. He liked 
his food held right above his head; then he 
just opened his mouth, and the food dropped in. He would eat the 
biggest of worms, if only they: could be persuaded to take the right 
path—or if they were folded up into a packet. He would swallow any- 
thing, so long as it was dropped far enough down his throat. Even then, 
a lively worm would find its way out; I used to hold Joey’s beak shut 
a moment, while he arranged the worm inside. And gentles would 
crawl out again, forcing their way at the side of his beak. And they 
found another way: Joey would begin sneezing, and I’d see a thin, 
undersized gentle, waving from his nostril. A curious nostril, with a 
rim, like a little volcano crater. 

“Joey never showed any signs of pleasure at being fed. He regarded 
it as his right. He expected all the world to look after him. That’s 
cuckoo nature. When they leave the nest, having grown far too big for 
it, they are still dependent. That was my trouble with Joey. Everything 
he ate, I had to feed to him. And how he could eat: three to four 
hundred gentles a day, every one by hand; and countless worms and 
insects. And all the time Joey was shouting “Me! Me! Me! ” I 
couldn’t keep pace with it. I took him along to school, and the boys 
fed him. They counted the number of gentles he ate at one go. One 
hundred and seven. And after each mouthful, he called for another. 
When he had really finished, he was quiet for a minute or two, just 
until he thought he ought to be fed again. Then he began squawking. 
We timed his calls—ninety-six a minute. 

“When I was at home I was never free from it. There was no escape. 
The only time he was quiet was after dark. Then he slept—the sleep 
of the justly tired. I could go into his room and switch on the light, 
and not disturb him: But as the days went on and he grew, his voice 
grew with him. At last, ir became. unbearable. I couldn’t stand it any 
longer. Joey would have to go. So one evening we took him down into 
the garden; and a second or two later, in one easy flight, he had gone 
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to the top of an elm, sixty feet up. He came back for several mornings. 
And then, I think, the forest called him—a few hundred yards away. 
And so he was lost to me. But I shall think of him, every mid-April, 
when I hear the first cuckoo ’. ; 


SMALL.TOWN JOURNALIST 
‘If life in a small town was as dull as people imagine, I would have 
died of starvation long ago’, said JAMES SHAW GRANT, a journalist, 
speaking in the Scottish Home Service. ‘ Turning over the pages of my — 
notebook, I find reports of shipwrecks, rescues, hauntings, odd coin- 
cidences, real-life fairy tales, romantic marriages, quarrels, crimes, 
galas, religious revivals, stark overwhelming tragedies. 

“At home, I have a little spar of wood. It is all that remains of the 
Admiralty yacht Jolaire. On January 1, 1919, she was wrecked on a 
tidal reef, significantly known as the Beasts of Holm. It was New Year’s 
morning; the war was over; the men were coming home; the ship’s 
lights could be seen from the pier; she was only a stone’s throw from , 
the shore. And yet, in a few minutes, 200 lives were lost. The city 
: journalist reports a disaster, but it doesn’t 
touch him. It’s just a job, and in the morn- 
ing he’s off to another. But, in a small 
town, a tragedy like that burns itself into the 
soul. You know the men who were lost, and 
their family circumstances. You see the 
after-effects of the experience on some of 
the survivors. A man is pointed out in the 
street as the hero who swam ashore with a 
rope and saved forty of his comrades. You 
meet another, years after, and it comes back 
to you that he was the lad who clung to 
the masthead for hours, after the ship had 
gone down, until at last a boat could reach 
him. 

‘One Sunday morning an old lady was 
sitting at the fire with her grand-children 
having a cup of tea. Suddenly small bits of 
peat began to fly up from the hearth and 
strike them. One fell into her tea. Then ! 
the dishes took to the air.. Cups that were 
hanging from hooks on the dresser dropped 
to the floor, leaving their handles behind. 
The teapot sailed across the room and round 
a door, spattering the wall with tea leaves 
where it struck, a few feet above the bed. 
Even the bar of soap on the kitchen sink 
was cut in two, as if you had done it with a knife. What was it? Polter- 
geist or electrical disturbance? When the dishes took to the air, a ball 
of wool in the room was also moved around. When the granny tried to 7 
use it some days later it crumbled into dust. 

“Recently I discovered an interesting change in the flow of the ocean 
tides—or at least I thought I did. Over a period of months, a number 
of bottles with messages in them were cast up on different Lewis beaches. 
They bore addresses ranging from Oslo to near the North Cape of 
Norway. We are used, in the Hebrides, to picking up flotsam of all 
sorts which has come from America on the Gulf Stream, now, I 
understand, known as the North Atlantic Drift. But it was something 
entirely new in my experience to find flotsam coming from Norway. 
I built up an elaborate theory to explain it. Then I discovered that a 
party of Norwegians had visited the Mersey, and on the way home  — 
they had an orgy of bottle-dropping in the middle of the Minch. The — 
addresses were Norwegian true enough, but the bottles were dropped 
into the sea a few_miles from where they came ashore. 

“I have interviewed two runaway children who travelled 800 miles 
by rail, steamer, and bus, on 83d. and a bag of stale buns, I was : 


present on the Island of Scarp when a German scientist demonstrated  __ 
his idea for delivering mails by rocket. That was the beginning of 
Hitler’s rocket bomb. I have spokén to boatloads of Esthonian refugees : 
fleeing across the Atlantic from the threat of communism. It was at. 
the Butt of Lewis lighthouse that news was first received about Sir Be 


Henry Hawker’s attempt to fly the Atlantic. It was at Stornoway 
airport that the first American jets to make the crossing touched down, 
and it was from Stornoway the first British jets set out. These were 
events which made headline news in the daily papers, but in many 
ways they were much less interesting than the small events with a local _ 
flavour which only a “local” can really appreciate ’. De 
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Trends in American Civil Liberties 


By WALTER GELLHORN 


RIVER does not move in a single direction. Little eddies and 
backwashes defy the main stream. Quiet pools here and 
there retain immobility despite the push of surrounding 
waters. Bends and turns in the banks send the course at 

tangents, and sometimes the flow appears to have reversed its direc- 
tion entirely. So it is with civil liberties in the United States today. 
Some Britons might enjoy hearing me say that the currents of American 
civil liberties run strongly, smoothly, uninterruptedly toward a perfect 
expression of democratic living. And there are other Britons, I fear, 
who would like me to say that the currents run strongly, smoothly, 
uninterruptedly, but in entirely the wrong direction. The truth lies 
between the two views. 


Improvement in Race Relations 


Let me speak first, and most favourably, of the tremendous strides 
America has taken during the past ten years in the field of race rela- 


tions. There has been a strongly awakened resolve to practise what we 


preach about human dignity. Anthropologists sometimes classify man- 
kind according to head shapes—round-headed, long-headed, flat-headed 
and so on. The important thing, though, is that every man does have 
a head, and this central point of resemblance is a great deal more 
significant than the dissimilarities between one and another type. 
Americans seem to be more and more aware that they all have heads, 
“regardless of their colour. Someone has said that a civilised nation is 
one that cannot tolerate injustice or cruelty anywhere in the world— 
except at home. Nowadays most Americans are finding injustice or 
cruelty intolerable even when it occurs in the United States. This is 
shown by numerous state and city laws that forbid discrimination in 
employment or in housing because of colour, creed, or national origin; 
there is no nation-wide law as yet, but perhaps it will come. 

It is manifested, too, in a gradual breakdown of the pattern of segre- 

_ gated education in the Southern states, where racism has always had 
its deepest roots. Well over a thousand Negroes are today enrolled in 
the graduate departments of what were formerly the all-white universi- 
ties of the South. And that is a development that has by no means 
reached full growth. Even the seemingly least sensitive of the Southern 
states show increased determination to end violent lawlessness against 
minorities. The despicable Ku Klux Klan nuisance has been much 
abated by new legislation and by strong executive action; the rights 
of Negroes are being given protection even in formerly backward 
localities; the shameful brutalism of lynch law has been all but sup- 
pressed. According to a report of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Coloured People, not a single lynching took place 
in 1950. : ; 

Segregation has been ended in the Navy and Air Force, and very 
much lessened in the Army. Professional military men recommend this 
step on the ground of efficiency. We can, in a sense, thank the tensions 
of the cold war for having encouraged acceptance of the experts’ advice. 
It was somewhat anomalous, after all, for the self-proclaimed defenders 
of democracy to enforce racism in their own military services. Happily 
for us, the anomaly was as clearly perceived by the United States as 
it was by Radio Moscow. 

We are still a long way from perfection. There are still prejudices, 
hates, fears that becloud relationships between man and man in America. 
But it is worth emphasising that social evolution has within a single 
decade produced a really significant advance in the United States. The 
advance has been furthered by judicial interpretation of the American 
constitutional provision that no state may, by its official acts, deprive 
any person of the equal protection of the law. For example, the courts 
have refused to lend their aid to property owners who attempt to 
enforce segregation; the courts have insisted, too, that state-supported 
educational opportunities must be provided equally for all races, and 
have forbidden exclusion of minority groups from jury service or 
electoral privileges. But the judge is merely the occasional instrument 
by which advance is achieved. The important advance really is in the 

attitudes of the public at large, for the Constitution deals only with 


governmental behaviour and does not control the day-to-day conduct 
of private individuals, . 

I should like now to discuss what I think is a serious weakening 
of the fabric of civil liberties, though there are many Americans who 
would strongly disagree with my appraisal. Largely because of an 
exaggerated security-consciousness, we Americans have become over- 
concerned about loyalty as a state of mind and have acquired the 
nervous habit of looking for a Red under every bed—or perhaps I 
should say two Reds under every bed. No one in his right senses, in 
our present age of international distrust, can quarrel with prudent 
protective measures. People like the faithless Fuchs and Nunn May 
have had allies in America. Spies beget counter-espionage, and counter- 
espionage begets distrust and suspicions. So no one need be surprised 
that the United States, heavily committed as it is to defensive rearming, 
also seeks to guard against destruction or betrayal from within. 

The trouble with our efforts is that they threaten sometimes to get 
out of hand. It is one thing to make sure that no one shall be able to 
work in the Atomic Energy Commission or the State Department 
unless he is trustworthy; it is quite another for a local municipality 
to decide that the world-wide communist conspiracy requires it to 
investigate the real or supposed political sympathies of all its employees, 
lest the city be delivered over to the enemy. That is exactly what 
happened, for example, in the city of Detroit—where, after much 
huffing and puffing, charges of disloyalty were lodged against a single 
municipal employee who occupied the dangerously sensitive position 
of garbage wagon driver. 

The Federal Government has investigated over 3,000,000 of its 
employees to find out whether there is reasonable ground to doubt their 
loyalty. These are not the employees of the so-called sensitive agencies, 
who might have contact with international or military affairs, or who 
might have access to confidential papers. No, they are the people who 
file the records of the old age pension office, for example, or who 
work on cures for poultry diseases, or who roll the tennis-courts in 
the public parks of Washington, D.C.—jobs of that sort. In order to 
decide whether or not they are loyal, the Government looks not to their 
behaviour, but to their beliefs. That is, we do not try to decide whether 
they have done something that is illegal or reprehensible for which 
they should be punished as criminals. Instead, we try to find out whom 
they know, what organisations they have ever been sympathetic toward, 
and what views they seem to espouse—and if the results of the investi- 
gation are strongly displeasing, we pass a sort of economic and social 
death sentence by ousting public employees from their jobs and stig- 
matising them in a way that does not soon wear off. 


Sears on the Spirit 

As a matter of fact, the determinations that have been made under 
the federal loyalty programme have, generally speaking, been com- 
mendably moderate. No one has actually been discharged for owning 
an album of Paul Robeson’s phonograph records or for having been 
active years ago in Russian War Relief—an equivalent of the war-time 
Bundles for Britain movement. Nor has the loyalty review board thought 
that a man should be dismissed because he signed a petition saying 
that communists should be allowed a place on the ballot and an oppor- 
tunity to win adherents by democratic rather than conspiratorial 
methods if they can. No, the decisions on the whole have not been 
ridiculous at all. The point is, though, that men and women have had, 
as it were, to stand trial on charges like those I have just indicated. 
Even when a person is cleared of the scandalous accusation of possible 
disloyalty, a scar is left on his spirit and on the spirits of all who 
know the facts. After all, if acute distress is the cost of associating 
with others or of entertaining unpopular thoughts, most people simply 
cease associating or having any thoughts at all. Since an individual 
cannot feasibly apply a political litmus paper test to each one of his 
associates, he tends to avoid having them lest he discover too late that 
his cycling club or amateur dramatics group has been infiltrated by 
crypto-communists. 
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That entails a very considerable social cost. In today’s complicated 
community the individual who acts alone is likely to be less effective 
than one who acts through groups. Unless we think that there is no 
further need for progress, we should be rather cautious about discourag- 
ing free association. Communist-front groups may indeed constitute a 
danger. But it is a less serious one than the danger of so frightening 
people about communist-front groups that they will have nothing at 
all to do with any groups whatsoever for fear the group may contain 
some communist sympathisers hidden away in it. 


‘The Fear of Smear’ 

Suspicions and fears are carefully nurtured by demagogues like 
Senator McCarthy, who substitutes accusation for demonsiration and 
who encourages ready attribution of false motives to those who disagree 
with him. Britons may wonder why most Americans seem to ignore 
what is so plain to most Britons, namely, that the communists are 
the nearest approach to an operative government of ‘China, no matter 
how much we may deplore the fact. Let me suggest that there are 
many, many Americans to whom that fact is as readily apparent as it 
is to you. However, the fear of denunciation, of character assassination 
or, as we sometimes call it, the fear of smear is a powerful deterrent to 
free expression. Indeed, it takes a certain measure of boldness in America 
to oppose and criticise the recklessness of McCarthy, the House 
Committee on un-American Activities, and their lesser counterparts— 
some of whom, by the way, have actually set themselves up in business 
as professional witnesses or self-styled experts. Opponents find them- 
selves quickly denounced as allies of the Reds, for (so runs the fallacious 
argument) only the Reds need have fear of exposure. The radio and 
the press have not on the whole been moderating factors. Instead, 
they have delightedly, and in my opinion irresponsibly, given currency 
to sensational charges, while finding much less interest in their refuta- 
tion. This is especially true of some of the. newspapers of larger circu- 
lation in the country. 

I might add that the phobia about communist ideas has infected many 
of the individual states. Personally, I can find little evidence that the 
Reds have made much of an impression on American life. The Com- 
munist Party has somewhat fewer than 50,000 members in the United 
States, and even if one were to add so-called fellow travellers in the 
purely hypothetical (and I believe quite unrealistic) ratio of ten to one, 
the communists would appeal to only 500,000 persons in a nation of 
some 150,000,000. 

What infinitesimal influence they possess would be lessened to the 
vanishing point if we Americans put as much effort into disproving 
their arguments as we do into trying to suppress them. Some of the 
states disagree with me—Tennessee, for example, recently made it 
a crime punishable by death to advocate the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment by force and violence, a phrase that is intended to describe being 
a communist; while Mississippi, which according to J. Edgar Hoover 
contains one solitary communist, has provided a cumbersome law to 
discourage conspiratorial seizure of the state for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a foreign-controlled totalitarian dictatorship. 

The significance of laws of that sort does not derive from any likeli- 
hood of frequent use—I very much doubt that they will ever be brought 
into play. Their seriousness lies in the morbid fears they express. The 
danger is that preoccupation with the Red menace may divert attention 
from real domestic problems and, in the international realm, may 
obstruct the achievement of peace, by falsely identifying peace with 
communism. It is one of the ironies of our time that advocacy of 
peace should be regarded in some American quarters as an evidence of 
communist sympathies. The Soviet Union talks peace and therefore 
peace becomes party line stuff. Some day we will look back with wry 
amusement upon our haying given the communists so much more 
credit than they deserve. If the communists were to come out flat- 
footedly in favour of motherhood, I fear that procreation would instantly 
be regarded as fellow-travelling and an un-American activity. 

It is not easy to explain why America seems to respond so much 
more emotionally than does Britain to the fear of communist influences 
within the country. Perhaps a major answer may be found in America’s 
relative lack of homogeneity. The diversity of American origins has 
been a source of energy and imagination in the country’s physical 
development. But ethnic diversity did not always make for emotional 
unification. For example, before the United States could be aroused 
to participation in the first world war as one of Britain’s allies, great 
efforts had to be made to overcome the traditional loyalties of millions 
of immigrant families whose roots had grown in central European soil. 
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In order to achieve unity, emphatic resort was had to abstractions 


that could crowd out divisive variations of background. Loyalty, The — k 


Flag, the American Way, America. First—vague and symbolic as terms 
like that were, they became the cement that held the bricks together. 

Slogans, which have emotional rather than intellectual appeal, can 
readily be perverted. 
national pride and consciousness in all Americans have been misused 
for a full generation by those who distrust change. 
thirty years demagogues in and out of public office have been arousing 
fear that the American way of life is being subverted by disloyal 
elements. Long before the present period of international strife sub- 
version was identified with communism. And, through purposeful 
reiteration of partial truths or plain balderdash, the more exclamatory 
viewers with alarm have created an atmosphere of distrust and uncer- 
tainty in which it is easy to gain an audience for denunciation. Much 
too frequently mere discontent or non-conformism has been attacked 
as communism or fellow-travelling, until by now they are readily 
confused in many minds. The domestic malcontent, the reformer 
or the innovator is sometimes labelled in the same way as the foreign- 
controlled revolutionary. That is why some Americans regard an aggres- 
sive British advocate of the National Health Service or nationalised 
industry as though he were an advance agent for the Kremlin. 

I have been much impressed by the widespread interest in Britain — 
in the crisis at the University of California. You will recall that the 
governing body of what had been a truly outstanding American university 
demanded that all members of the teaching staff swear that they were 
not communists and did not believe in overthrowing the Government. 
Twenty-six professors refused to answer any questions whatsoever about 
their views—and this is really a central fact sometimes overlooked: 
they asserted simply that if it was proper today to make their jobs 
depend on their beliefs about overthrowing the Government it would 
be logi¢ally proper tomorrow to prescribe some other belief that they 
must adopt or avoid as the case might be. And since freedom of 
belief, or independence of the intellect, is the bedrock on which 
academic integrity rests, they would not yield. Nobody for a minute 
thought that a single one of those twenty-six determined professors 
was a Red. But the Board of Regents discharged them, anyway. Then 
another thirty-seven professors resigned in protest at what had happened 
to their colleagues. A lower court has held that the dismissals were 


illegal, but this judgment is now on appeal. No matter how the higher 


court may ultimately decide, the University of California has been 
badly damaged in prestige and present accomplishment. cen. 
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“Loyalty Oaths’ é 

The stand of the California professors has somewhat discouraged 
other attacks on academic freedom, because superheatedly patriotic 
governing boards elsewhere in the country have had to think twice 
before subjecting their institutions to similarly drastic upheavals. With- 
out doubt, though, there is an alarming addiction to ‘loyalty oaths’, 
as though all the subtleties of belief and emotion could be compressed 
into a formal affirmation. The risk in the oaths is that they may be 
a precursor of investigations of university faculties to see whether 
there has been false swearing, and if that happens, the burden of 
hostility will fall not upon the communists but upon the unconventional, 
the original, or if you will, the radical minds that defy the orthodoxy 
of the moment. . 

It is touch and go today in America, in my opinion, as to whether 
educational freedom may not be severely wounded during the period 
of emotional tension aroused by world conflict. I hope—but I wish 
I were sure—that no trammels will be placed on the interplay of ideas. 
For ideas are the vitamins of civilisation. =" 


In every country civil liberties are taken for granted during periods 


of calm, and come under pressure during periods of tense insecurity. 
America’s temper cannot, unfortunately, be altogether calm today. Some 
of my countrymen seem to feel that civil liberties are a luxury that 
cannot now be afforded. But many others, all over the nation, are 


convinced that the defence against despotism will not be advanced by . — 


tampering with the very tradition of freedom that distinguishes the 

democratic from the totalitarian states. There is a good fighting chance 

for survival of that noble tradition of freedom in the United States. 
i ' —Third Programme 


The Council of Christians and Jews has published Tolerance: Can It Be 


Taught? by Albert I. Polack, with a Foreword by the Headmaster of Eton - 
(price 6d.). The pamphlet contains suggestions on how anti-Jewish — 
prejudice may be avoided, and a list of books for further study. 
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The slogans that first were used to awaken — 
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Gis, Steel and Stone 


ANTHONY CHITTY opens a series of talks on ‘Architecture and Design’ * 


N this series you will hear a great deal about the design and 
outside appearance of buildings and other things that surround 

us, about the good or bad aesthetic of our modern world. If you 

=~ think about it, you will agree with me that it is the actual material, 
whéther natural, processed or synthetic, of which things are made, 
whether it be houses or furniture, park benches or lamp-posts, motor- 
cars or railway trains, that is the governing factor in their appearance. 
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Part of ‘The Lion and the Unicorn’ pavilion at 
the South Bank exhibition, showing the roof with 
its patterns of light and shade 


The materials of buildings, like those of 
factory-made goods, have changed their charac- 
ter greatly in the last few hundred years. Like 
every other architect, I have to bear this prin- 
ciple in mind, when designing houses, factories, 
farms or Festival buildings. 

It is these building materials that I am 
going to discuss. They are the real tools of my 
trade as an architect just as other materials are 
for the industrial designer or the railway engi- 
neer—they inevitably determine the appear- 
ance of the building or product created. If I 
deal mainly with building, it is because it was 
in the field of building materials that our 
greatest aesthetic opportunity lay in the past 
and where I think it has sometimes not been 
fully grasped. In motor-car design we must 
acknowledge (a little grudgingly perhaps) that 
there is a certain quality in the sleekness of 
American technique—there is beauty with the 
borax, the too often vulgar is tempered with 
a childish and rather charming delight in skil- 
ful use of new materials. But can we say the 
same at home of our rows of ‘ prefabs’, of the 
standard sprawl of boxes we call housing, of our 


courageous school design? No, over the last thirty years or so, in spite 
of the great range of new and old materials available for building, 
somehow, except on rare occasions, we have missed the chance to 
choose and handle materials to the best advantage. Let us consider for 
a moment this choice of materials for a building. The material must be 
fit for its purpose; it must be reasonable in cost, and it must have the 
qualities to give a good appearance. Fitness for purpose is a broad 
phrase, for the way a material is used will vary as 

the years go on, and with our growing experience 

of it. For instance, iron, which in former years was 
used only as heavy cast beams and columns, then 
later as rolled steel sections, is now widely used as 
well in thin steel sheets pressed and folded into 
various shapes for strength. Stone, wood and earth 
have each gone through three distinct phases in 
their use for building. In early times they were used 
directly from their natural source, stone cut from 
the hills and squared for walling; in the south and 
west of England oak or chestnut or elm hewn from 
the forest; and in the valleys, earth or mud or chalk 
dug, mixed with water,.and rammed to make 
simple walls: When these natural materials were 
in position, they were decorated with mouldings, 
patterns, carving or painted figures, or words or 
plain colours. Later, with growing ingenuity, we 
learned to process these materials, to improve their 
use—clay was baked into bricks, tiles and drain- 
pipes; lime was burnt for plaster; steel, cement, 
and glass slowly evolved through the fierceness of 
fire. The final stage today is more complex still— 
the production of many new materials by synthesis, 
a reconstruction of constituent parts, as in the case 
of artificial stone or terrazzo, many plastics, sheet 
materials such as asbestos, cement and galvanised 
iron; the same is true of the new range of materials 
with a‘ dual purpose, that of walling and insulating, 
such as wood-wool slabs, vermiculite, cork and 


“The Dome of Discovery’, which is of aluminium framing and sheeting (365 feet in diameter) supported 
by pin-jointed lattice units 


* These talks were suggested by tke South Bank exhibition 
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foamed slag blocks. We have used sheet materials of this kind at the 
South Bank Exhibition because large areas of wall or. roof can be 
covered in quickly in this way. From this it will be clear that the 
range of materials available is greater today than in the past, but with 
this goes the added difficulty of discriminating between one new and 
comparatively untested material and another, Fitness for purpose 
implies a dependence of the whole structure of the building upon the 
material of which it is made: in fact the building zs the material. 


Trial and Error 

The child sitting on the nursery floor tries hard to build a house 
of playing cards. One storey, two storeys, and it stands; add a third 
and it collapses. It is the process of trial and error, the painful process. 
It is the process of primitive man who built Stonehenge and the Pyra- 
mids: it is the process of the great English and French cathedral- 
builders, who experienced a constant series of disasters through collapse 
for just the same reasons that make the king and queen of spades come 
tumbling to the carpet. It was fine intention outstripping the builder’s 
knowledge of mechanics; and his lack of experience in the choice and 
use of building materials. With them, as with us today, a growing body 
of experience (including accidents) is the guide to the choice of proper 
materials. Even today, with all our exact methods of measuring the 
properties and mechanics of materials, there is need for the empiric 
test, the trial and error sequence over a prolonged period of time is still 
vital to guide us in our choice of a material. 

Think back to the huts and stone circles of Dartmoor, the dwellings 
of our ancestors, 3,000 years ago. Four walls were built, stone was 
placed on stone, each gingerly oversailing the one below, until they met 
overhead at the top. When the construction was complete there would, 


*with luck, be a sheltered place within, which could provide a dwelling. 


The detailed arrangement of this inner living space was entirely dictated 
by the necessities of constructional process. We see the same harsh 
dominance of material over space in the narrow, pointed Saxon arch, 
in early Norman building, and in the first fine efforts of Gothic, though 
by this time the skill of the builder was rapidly increasing. 

As with the form of building itself, so with the material of its separate 


parts, changes were taking place throughout the Middle Ages—changes - 


dictated partly by slowly improving skill and partly for social reasons. 
The arrow slit in the massive masonry wall of the great castle, for 
example, gradually becomes the curtain of glass in the Tudor mansion 
as times become more settled; the defensive moat and drawbridge at 
Bodiam Castle become the ornamental water and the elegant palladian 
bridge at Stowe. This trend continues till today when we build with 
strongly differentiated materials, for example, a slender rigid frame 
for a factory or office building clothed with sheet or block materials. 
chosen to give insulation, durability and freedom from the weather. 
Problems such as defence against noise and vibration have ‘also to be 
overcome, and often a solution to one problem is a hindrance to another. 

Thus the great change that has taken place in our use of materials 
over the last thousand ‘years is this: in former times the materials of 
building were our masters, today we are the masters of our materials. 
Today we think first of the requirements for a building in terms of 
space, the volume and dimensions needed for a factory, say, or a house, 
and then proceed to clothe that space with the materials best suited to 
its size and shape and use—the opposite process from that of stone-age 
man. We are no longer bound to put stone on stone, but can bridge 
great spaces with a skeleton of steel and on it strétch a skin of whatever 
material we choose. The great Brabazon hangars at Bristol, with their 
300-foot clear spans and their folding doors 1,000 feet long, show this, 
and, again, the Dome of Discovery, that inverted aluminium saucer as 
big as Bedford Square. 


Shabbiness through Economy 


After fitness for purpose, I suppose cost is the next important prin- 
ciple in selecting materials. In every age economy has been a potent 
factor: indeed with some activities—housing for instance—the prob- 
lem is far more a financial one than a technical one; with housing 
the relationship of rents to first cost is all-important. There are some 
materials, however, such as cement and certain bricks that we make 
which are inherently cheaper than most other materials, but at the 
same time, I think, lack intrinsic beauty, and to overcome this may 
involve considerable extra cost and effort. Before the war there was 
a tendency to economise too much, particularly on external materials, 
and many of the modern buildings have suffered in consequence and 
now look shabby. 
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The third, and the most interesting factor in choice, is naturally that 


of appearance. In this wide word I include all the visual characteristics 
of a building—its colour, texture, light and shadow effects, its decora- oe 
tion and its relation to the scene in which it stands. All these attributes — 


derive from the sun, either by its direct ray or by diffused skylight, and 
it is interesting to notice that whereas the older well-loved materials, 
such as stone and brick are not highly reflective, some modern 
materials are—sheet steel and painted surfaces, chromium plate or glass, 


as in some recent stores and office blocks in London. If this trend, which « 


is I think the result of a search for durability combined with easy 
Maintenance, were to extend, would not life in the town become in- 


creasingly harsh and unbearable? There is much to be said for the — 


light-absorbing qualities of old buildings. It arises, of course, from the 
roughness of the surface, a surface full of minute pockets of shadow, 
and these same pockets give support for plant life. And so arises decay, 
which creeps up imperceptibly upon us—decay, in moderation a 
blessing, for ‘ well-weathered? means in a state of partial decay, with 
rich gold and green and grey lichens upon the surface (even the black, 
black soot of the stones of Manchester or Newcastle gives an immense 
effect of power and strength and dignity and beauty); but in excess 
decay means ruin, though even ruin has a beauty of its own. 

I am at the moment completing a war memorial where I was anxious 
to avoid the glare and harsh newness of freshly cut stone against an 
ancient background, and so a mixture of soot and cowdung was used 
for toning down and to encourage the growth of lichen upon the surface, 
This hastening of time effect can often be achieved—upon one of the 
Festival buildings roofed with copper I have had acid sprayed so as 
to induce the rich green patina of age. 


Reaction against Functionalism 

Weathering and the effects of light are both phenomena of nature 
but there is also the beauty that we can add. To me the most satis- 
factory sort of decoration to a building is that which grows from its 
very form—a modelling of light and shadow in the building itself, 
contrasts of colour im the varying materials, patterned surfaces arising 
not arbitrarily but from some inward necessity of the building’s plan 
and content. This type of beauty has a long history behind it: the 
plastic form of Dover Castle or of Albi’s fortified cathedral; the 
exquisite fan-vaulting of the Gloucester cloisters, or of blessed Henry’s 
chapel at King’s College, Cambridge; the statuary of Chartres Cathedral; © 
and even in modern times the houses of Frank Lloyd Wright, that 
master-craftsman of materials. When in the ’thirties we cast off the 
bonds of an over-rigid stylism, a stylism which had lost all meaning,.. 
the functionalism that followed was excessive; it gave an architecture 
too abstract, too naked and certainly too hasty in its choice of 
materials. Since the war, in spite of restrictions there has been a marked 
expression of a desire for more colour, texture and other forms of 
decorative value, and this is an encouraging sign for the architecture 
of the next few years. At the South Bank exhibition especially we can 
see this trend, for instance in the Transport building and the Power 
and Production pavilion with their fine gay use of colour upon sheeting 
and structural members alike? What an example for our factory © 
buildings! And) what fine patterns of light and shade the structure of 
the roof can achieve—as in the Lion and Unicorn pavilion and the 
Dome of Discovery. = 

Buildings cannot be thought of alone, however, for the roving eye 
sees always the house in relation to the square or street, or with its 
neighbours, and then again related to the grass and the trees, and sky. 
The architecture of the eighteenth century was only part of the great 
landscape tradition which moulded the countryside that surrounds us 


today (for it is a wholly man-made scene) and trees and hills, rivers — 


and lakes, as well as buildings were made to bow to the will of the — 
architect. We lost this great facility for handling materials in a big 
way during the frenzy of the industrial era. It is important today to 
try to recover some such broad and sensitive approach, now that we 
have to handle large-scale problems of housing sprawl, the lay-out of 
new towns and the acres of vast industrial plant. Tn a smaller but more 
complex way, the designers of the South Bank exhibition have tried 
their hand (successfully, I think) at grouping buildings harmoniously 


together and at the same time bringing the more distant features of the _ 


view into the picture, such as Whitehall Court, the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and the river itself. : 


There is also in architecture a place for applied ornament, though the — 
correct design and location of such jewel pieces needs, of course, most = 
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careful taste and judgment. History gave us the mural painting and 
the mosaic, and these properly designed and related to the surrounding 
materials could rise again and flourish in both public and private 
buildings. The South Bank shows that there is a wealth of painter’s 
talent that can be drawn upon, but the results have not been too happy, 
for their work is merely applied painting without any sense of mural 
designed to fit a building form, a close partnership of ideas between 
painter and architect, as in the case of the Byzantine mosaic and the 
medieval dome. 

Appreciation of material changes. Today we worship the perfection 
of the Parthenon and the fan-vault, not only for their form, but for 
the exquisite purity of rhe material. Perhaps we should be shaken and 
distressed to see them as they were when built, a kaleidoscope of gaudy 
colours ‘covering the stone. Our whole approach to building may be 
changing too. It may be that economics and the growing housing shortage 
will bring about a double-decker type of architecture, where all our tradi- 
tional materials and craftsmanship will be used in the construction of 
public buildings of great permanence, while houses so badly needed 
suffer the processes of rigid standardisation and mass-production, until 
they come to us off the conveyor belt like consumer goods. Such a 
differentiation has already taken place in factory buildings—the grand 
old nineteenth-century mills of the Midlands or the Stroud Valley wére 
monuments in themselves, architecturally fine; within them the workers 
handled comparatively simple plant. Now the plant and services of a 
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factory are often infinitely more valuable and complex than the build- 
ings that give them shelter, and it is, therefore, sound business policy 
to prune the building shell or skin so as to make walls and roof with 
the greatest adaptability to allow the. precious plant within to change 
and grow and change again. 

What, conclusions can we draw from these thoughts abour the 
materials of building—old and new? First that material is still the 
great dictator of design, as it has been throughout the history of archi- 
tecture. Next that in choosing our material there is no substitute for 
time as a guide and guardian to our choice. The accelerated tests of the 
laboratory that in a few hours simulate a generation of hot summers 
and cold winters can only tell us part of the story—the other half is 
observation over the passage of time. There is the difficult lesson also 
to be learned that the newer materials, especially those that are factory 
produced from reconstituted elements, are by their nature far more 
difficult to use successfully than the older well-tried range. Architect 
and manufacturer must work along closely together on the problems of 
these products to hasten their correct development. Lastly, and this, I 
think, can be clearly descried in the fine pavilions of the South Bank 
exhibition, the gulf of. specialisation that exists between architect, 
engineer and scientist, as well as between men of design and men of 
execution, grows gradually less wide. It must be well bridged if we 
are to bring about once again a true union of science and art. 

—Third Programme 


Twenty-five Years of British Painting 


HE flow of artistic development disregards, as a rule, the 
academic division of time into centuries, half-centuries and 
quarter-centuries. If we try to consider movements in art in 
terms of such divisions we tend to lose sight of the essential 
continuity of development, in the same way that the cutting of a plant 
into segments may make us forget the shape of the growth. We may 
know exactly what we mean when we talk of, say, “ nineteenth-century 
painting’ (something quite different in the case of France from what 
it is in the case of Britain), but such a conception has no absolute 
relation to time. A painter like Claude Monet, so fully and per- 
manently bound up with the essential development of nineteenth- 
century painting, does not obligingly fade away at the end of that 
century. He goes on living right into the second quarter of the twentieth 
century. So too, Degas and Renoir, two other nineteenth-century giants, 
lived on well into the twentieth. 
- As it happens, the year 1900 does provide a remarkably handy 
dividing line in the recent history of painting; for it was followed by 
some fifteen years or so of quite unprecedented artistic turbulence, 
when almost the entire new idiom of modern painting was. invented, 
leaving very little for later painters to add. But the accidental fact that 
1900. is a useful date in this way does not mean that 1925 or 1950 
form equally convenient divisions, and the choosing of these latter dates 
as the framework for an exhibition suggests no more than a love of 
round figures on the part of its organisers. When such an exhibition 
presents the work of exactly fifty painters (Victor Pasmore counted and 
treated as two separate artists), one wonders whether this love of round 
figures is not being carried too far by the Arts Council of Great 
Britain. 

Perhaps the history of the dual exhibition— British Painting 1925- 
1950, Anthology One and Anthology Two ’—may throw some light on 
the result.- With the object of ensuring ‘ due representation of living 
British Art in the Festival of Britain’, the Arts Council took over the 
coincidental plan of the Manchester City Art Gallery to present an 
exhibition of British painting of the last quarter-century. The Director 
of the Manchester Gallery was first of all asked to make the selection, 
in consultation with the Council. But the accidental fact that the walls 

of the New Burlington Galleries were inadequate, led to the creation 
of a second part, and for this selection the Director of the Whitechapel 
Gallery was made similiarly responsible. Later, the two sections were 
called the Two Anthologies, the first devoted to the more advanced 
painters and the second to the more naturalistic. By this means and 
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by a further transfer from one section to the other, the Arts Council 
hoped, according to the Catalogue, to avoid the inevitable stylistic 
clashes of mixed exhibitions and to preserve a greater degree of homo- 
geneity than would otherwise have obtained. 

The Council set itself a formidable task, fitting fifty painters into 
the arbitrary period 1925-1950, dividing the collection into two reason- 
ably homogeneous parts, and expecting to achieve a lively feeling of 
contrast without giving the public a chance to compare the two antho- 
logies at any one moment. According to the catalogue, the exhibition 
had not only to represent living British art in the Festival but had also 
to give a reasonably complete survey of the last twenty-five years, 
which is by no means the same thing. Into this pre-existing dual mould 
went the ingredients, but here another fateful difficulty appeared. 
Demands on public and private collections and on artists during the 
Festival year made it impossible to borrow fully representative examples 
of every artist’s work. 

It is always extremely easy to criticise the selection of mixed exhibi- 
tions—they can hardly ever hope to be perfect—but one’s reason for 
approaching this dual exhibition with an uncompromisingly critical 
eye is the exceptionally heavy burden of responsibility it bears in 
presenting contemporary. British painting to the world in conjunction 
with the Festival. With so many other attractions to compete with, one 
would have expected an all-out concentration on achieving the maxi- 
mum impact. Size by itself does not impress, in fact its effect*here is 
to dilute the significance of the exhibits. 

There is, then, an unfortunate lack of emphasis in this cautiously 
selected exhibition. A bold and decisive choice would greatly have 
assisted the organisers in overcoming their self-imposed restrictions. 
The effects of the time-limits are extraordinary. Sickert enters the 
period covered at the age of sixty-five, at a time when Lucien Freud 
and John Craxton were both three years old. Augustus John suffers 
severely, both by the time restriction—so many of his memorable 
paintings were completed before 1925—and through the inadequacy 
of the examples of his later work on show. His inclusion on the 
existing basis is neither a compliment to him nor of value to the 
exhibition, and more than anything, it proves the folly of beginning 
arbitrarily in 1925. At the same time Wilson S:eer has been entirely 
left out, a bewildering and regrettable omission. Victor Pasmore 
alone appears in both anthologies, in the second as a speeding Euston 
Roadster and in the first as a fervent new convert to non-figurative 
expression. This sort of thing brings liveliness to the survey and it is 
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only a pity that a painting like ‘The Window’ was left behind in the 
second anthology when it would be so much happier in the first, not 
only in the company of Pasmore’s other work but in relation to Ben 
Nicholson. 

By much the same token one misses those extremely fine abstracts 
of John Piper’s earlier days. Piper was much more adequately repre- 
sented at the ‘ Painters’ Progress ’ Exhibition at the Whitechapel Gallery 
last year, a compact and lively 
exhibition which could serve as a 
reproachful model for the present 
event. Then Mr. Scrutton gave us 
a display of painting which not 
only reflected the new vitality of 
British painting but which treated 
us to a study of the development 
of each individual painter, without 
the piecemeal effect of this ex- 
hibition. The truth is that the 
present collection is too big and 
attempts too much. By being 
broken into two parts it gains very 
little. The fact that the advanced 
artists are shown to us first and 
that they are then followed by 
the quieter qualities of the more 
naturalistic painters in Anthology 
Two, guarantees a sense of anti- 
climax, even though this second 
part is, on the whole, the better 
selected one. 

The number of works by which 
an artist is represented varies: 
considerably. No painter has more 
than nine works on view but 
quite a number achieve this dis- 
tinction. Can we take this as a 
guide to the selectors’ assessment 
of importance? If there is some 
significance in the numbers 
allocated to artists, one may well 
ask how David Jones comes to be 
rated as a nine-star artist; while 
Graham Sutherland only qualifies 
for six. And Wyndham Lewis, 
who more than any other single 
artist has given contemporary 
British painting much of its 


character, is represented by only <{azarus Breaks his Fast’? (1927), by W. R. Sickert, from the exhibition of By comparison Mark Gertler he 


- economy of colour provide an immediate link with the essential character _ 
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of the Euston Road School, by far the most heavily represented group — 
in the exhibition. This school is a subtle and characteristically British 
manifestation and is, therefore, essential to the collection. But in spite 
of that, and from the simple exigencies of a compact presentation, it ~~ 
could have been represented by one outstanding member like William 
Coldstream. The Euston Road ideals may now have been largely ex- 
hausted, but several of its 
adherents are today in key 
positions to affect new generations nhs 
of artists. Coldstream is the head © 
of the Slade School, Laurence a. 
Gowing is Professor of Art at 
. Durham, and Rodrigo Moynihan 4 
is in charge of the School of = 
Painting at the Royal College of e 
Art. If Moynihan is to be con- : 
sidered as a Euston Road painter, 
it is interesting to note in passing r 
that his:'development is almost 
exactly the reverse of Pasmore’s. 
For Moynihan’s earliest works, p 
such as his ‘ Painting ’ (1936), are ; 
non-representational, and his later : 
efforts determinedly naturalistic. 
His nude study of 1948, ‘ Still 
Life with Figure’, comes near to 
being a technical miracle and must 
be the despair of his students. | 
Somewhere between the Euston e 
Road group and Sickert; in this 
second anthology, stand Edward 
le Bas and Ruskin Spear. I have = 
seen livelier and more colourful 
examples of le Bas’ painting than 
these, but I do not know a better 
Ruskin Spear than his ‘ Brown 
Ale’. It seems to sum up the 
pretty extensive visual pub- 
crawl to which this deft painter 
has treated us in recent years. 
Duncan Grant and Vanessa Bell 
suffer from an unflattering selec- 


. 


tion of their work. They estab- E 
lished their reputations and in-. 
fluence in Britain before 1925— R 


their best, therefore, is excluded. 


three works, leaving a striking ‘British Painting, 1925-1950: Second Anthology’, now being shown at the appears as a polished individualist | 


gap in the first anthology. By New Burlington Galleries, London in whose works there is still con- 


suppressing the work of Wynd- 

ham Lewis, by ignoring the abstract phases of painters like Piper, by 
leaving out entirely a man like Mervyn Evans who has consistently 
embraced the non-representational idiom since the late nineteen-twenties, 
the first anthology creates a false impression, exaggerating the degree 
to which British painting has been out of step with contemporary 
Continental developments. 

But I have said that the order in which the two parts of this 
exhibition have been presented produces an effect of anti-climax, and 
I prefer, in my comments, to reverse it. The second anthology holds 
no pretences. It concentrates on work which readily appeals to the 
beholder. It is full of good, safe, likeable painting. And it is quite 
remarkable that Walter Sickert predominates and he succeeds in appear- 
ing the most zestful. Born in 1860, he is by far the earliest artist repre- 
sented. Most of his works shown are well-known, but familiarity does 
not lessen Sickert’s impact and nothing else in the collection has the 
same instantaneous painter-like appeal of his ‘ Lazarus Breaks his 
Fast’. Indeed, there is a kind of single-handed challenge from this 
painter to the entire remainder of the exhibition which emphasises the 
fact that there is no one, as yet, of comparable stature to replace him. 

In complete contrast to Sickert’s exuberance is, the painter Mary 
Potter, whose work draws the eye again and again by its quiet subtleties 
and unpretentiousness. She has close affinities of spirit, if not of style, 
with Gwen John—and with Sir William Nicholson, who is seen to 
particular advantage on this occasion. Their quietness of mood and 


viction and importance, though 
they seem much tamer now than before the war. In this setting 
Charles Ginner holds his own quite comfortably and stakes a claim is 
for the Camden Town group. As comments on life, Henry Lamb’s 
“Football Edition’ is interesting in contrast with Carel Weight’s 
“Going Home’. The first could only have been painted by an English- 
man, the second as easily by a contemporary American. They make ~~ 
one realise how little social comment there is in present-day British 
painting. : ac 
The mood and character of the second anthology is conditioned 
entirely by the heavy representation of the Euston Road School. Asa 
result, a lively painting like ‘Flowers on a Sideboard’ by the Scot ; 
William Gillies seems to jump out at the spectator. It would have been 
more comfortable in the company of Matthew Smith and Ivon Hitchens Mg 
across the divide—in the first anthology. z 
By the very nature of things, the first anthology must be regarded - 
as the most important part of the exhibition. Mr. Baxandall, in his 
introduction to its catalogue, refers to the ‘ feeling that British painting 
need not remain an isolated provincial backwater’. Unfortunately so 
many of the exhibits create exactly the impression that they have been 
fished out of such a provincial backwater, and the collection as such 
does not reflect the continuing vitality of British painting. However, it 
does contrast well with the second anthology and it has some interesting 
contrasts within itself. Three painters compete at once for attention; 
Paul Nash, Ben Nicholson and Matthew Smith, though Matthew Smith. 
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is not represented on the highest possible level, Paul Nash’s work 
epitomises that essential British quality which Mr. Baxandall so rightly 
emphasises in his introduction, the painter-like expression of a romantic 
and. poetic mood. The Ben Nicholson group is truly magnificent and 
his “ Au Chat Botté’ is one of the really great paintings on show. The 
group of pictures by Christopher Wood well justifies -his inclusion, 
though, in fact, less than five years of his short life fall within the 
period of the exhibition. At least one of his pictures suggests a remark- 
able anticipation of John Piper. 

A deep and convincingly individualistic impression is left by the 
three works of Ceri Richards. Like a magician, he produces new shapes 
and colours out of air charged with a kind of ecstasy. This ecstatic 
element is also strongly pronounced in Graham 
Sutherland, particularly in his ‘Thorns’ 
(1945), a picture which commands one’s atten- 
tion as much as anything in the exhibition. In 
a more literary form the sense of ecstasy re- 
appears in the work of Edward Burra, though 
he is by no means represented here on his best 
level. The uncomplicated lyricism of Ivon 
Hitchens is a relief by contrast and his out- 
standing picture of “ Flowers’, unlike his later 
‘Figure by a Window’, is a joy to see again. 
Stanley Spencer is palpably out of place in 
this company, but he would have been even 
less at home in the second anthology. Although 
he defies classification, no exhibition of con- 
temporary British painting would be complete 
without his work, not even without the rather 
self-conscious oddity of his more recent efforts. 

A group of young painters whose work has 
a certain broad affinity consists of John 
Craxton, Prunella Clough, Robert Colquhoun, 
Robert MacBryde and John Minton. Some 
critics are already regarding them as the 
spoiled darlings of present-day British paint- 
ing. And one is tempted to speculate where. 
they will stand in some future 1950-1975 
exhibition. The decorative conviction of that 
otherwise highly variable painter, John Minton, 
is seen to advantage in his ‘ Rotherhithe from 
Wapping’ and is equalled in this respect only 
by Prunella Clough’s excellent ‘ Fishermen in 
a Boat’. In this young company, Lucien Freud 
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stands completely apart, bringing in an element of austere realism with 
something of the hairsplitting detail of a central European painter like 
Otto Dix. At present, like Spencer, he mixes uncomfortably with other 
painters, but unless I am mistaken he will in time exert a considerable 
influence. 

Between the two anthologies the contrast is largely one of mood and 
style. The unifying element is the poetic and romantic factor, on the 
whole soothing and meditative in the second anthology and disturbing 
and ecstatic in the first. Even so, I am convinced that a single, much 
more compact, exhibition would have served us much better. The Arts 
Council has provided us with magnificent artistic fare during the 
Festival. But this dual ‘Exhibition of British Painting 1925-1950’ 


Two of the exhibits in the First Anthology now at the Manchester City Art Gallery: ‘Au Chat Botté’ 
(1932), by Ben Nicholson, and (below) ‘ Model Reclining’ (1933) by Matthew Smith 


gives our many overseas visitors their one oppor- 
tunity to assess the character and vitality of our 
present-day painting—visitors whose appetites may 
even have been whetted by those compact modern 
British Council exhibitions which have largely 
helped to establish a reputation for twentieth- 
century British art abroad. If a show of British 
painting was worth presenting at all, it was worth 
doing well, with clear-cut standards and objects. In 
fact there was every reason for making it the 
number one undertaking in the field of art during 
the Festival. Instead it has an indecisive and apolo- 
getic flavour. 

If the general spirit of the Festival is to lay 
stress on British achievement this exhibition does 
Britain an active disservice at this time. In fairness 
to the Arts Council and Messrs. Baxandall and 
Scrutton, it must be admitted that one would not 
set such exacting demands at any other time. They 
would have been well advised, if they have to 
think in multiples of five, to have limited this col- 
lection to the most carefully selected groups of 
examples from fifteen, ten or even five living artists. 
They have cast their net widely but timidly and 
so the omissions as well as the inclusions give . 
one reasons for comment. Indeed one feels like 
saying to the visitors to the exhibition, “ You should 
have seen the ones that got away’. 

—Third Programme 
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How Should We Educate Our Children? — 4 


BEN MORRIS gives the final talk on ‘Studies in Social Change’ 


. G. WELLS once referred to the teacher as that ‘ sower of 
unseen harvests, that reaper of thistles and the wind’. To 
me there is nothing more characteristic of the twentieth 
century than the efforts of modern societies, in the anthropo- 
logical sense, to alter this state of affairs, and to achieve through 
education a measure of conscious control over their own social destiny. 
In our own country, the most striking evidence of the increasing 
interest of the community as a whole in education, is perhaps provided 


by a single simple fact; more people are receiving more schooling for a | 


longer period than ever before. The change is most noticeable in Eng- 
land. The different situation in Scotland is reflected in the fact that for 
centuries she had twice as many universities as England, just as she 
still has twice as many university students per head of population. 


Hampered by Tradition 

In Britain as a whole, however, we have only recently replied to the 
question, ‘ Who is to be educated?’ with the answer, “ All the children 
of all the people’. We are now forced to ask ourselves ‘ What kind of 
education have we in mind?’ Some suppose that, after the English 
Education Act of 1944, the era of equality of educational opportunity 
has already arrived. But it seems to me that the educational system now 
finds itself the victim of its own two major traditions, the one of a 
liberal culture originally intended for a professional and governing 
class, the other of an essentially utilitarian training designed for the 
masses engaged in the production and distribution of goods and services. 
The official solution of course is to stress the need for what is called 
‘diversity of educational provision’ and for ‘parity of esteem’ as 
between different types of school. The urbanity of such phrases, how- 
ever, serves only to conceal a social conflict; it does nothing to solve it. 


Such a conflict exists. It is revealed in the bitter struggle to obtain .. 


entry to the grammar school, which is regarded primarily as the road 
to the most desirable occupations. Indeed the demand for equality 
of educational opportunity seems to have produced a widespread 
phantasy that professional jobs can be found for all. But behind these 
catchwords, ‘ equality ’, ‘ diversity’, “ parity’, lurks a genuine problem, 
for which the English secondary school system will have to provide a 
solution. How? My own view is that we shall have to create alternatives 
to the present form of grammar schools. We need to balance technical 
competence with liberal insight, critical judgment, and humane exercise 
of authority. That is clear enough, but how to achieve this end is not. 
The most dangerous solution to my mind appears to be the one at 
present in greatest favour, the tripartite system of grammar, technical, 
and modern schools—the latter a euphemism for a school designed for 
the pupils of average and sub-average intelligence. Such a policy 
favours the increase of social segregation. It separates from each other 
in early puberty, and more or less permanently, those who will later 
become administrators, technicians, and skilled, semi-skilled and un- 
skilled workers. This solution seems to me to misconceive the needs 
of the type of society we are at present building up by other means, 
and it appears to-be based on a grossly over-simplified psychological 
theory of development. 

These views are only personal opinion. What we want from the 
social scientist is impartial investigation and experiment. The scientific 
way of finding a solution to this problem would be to create a variety 
of models, to study these carefully and see how they work. In effect, 
something like this is happening in England today, but as yet the 
models are clumsy affairs and far too little scientific study of how they 
work has as yet been attempted. Of course, educational advances must 
always\ be affected by economic necessity, political prejudice, and 
administrative convenience, but educational research can make some 
contribution. It can do this by clarifying the issues about which decisions 
have to be made. Yet the relevant research is only now beginning 
to be tackled. On the one hand, it is concerned with the study 
of the differentiation of abilities and aptitudes as these appear in boys 
and girls in early adolescence, and, on the other, with discovering the 
most suitable kinds of educational environment for children of different 


talents and interests. The present administrative practice of ‘ allocating’ 
children—a dreadful, inhuman term—at the age of eleven to a variety 
of secondary schools or courses is perhaps the best which local educa- 
tion authorities can do with a complex and disturbing problem. The 
choice of the age of eleven, however, has no sound psychological 
foundation and the whole matter is a cause of anxiety in many homes, 
which is not greatly relieved by the opportunity for re-examination at 
thirteen. Moreover, what is eventually discovered about the differentia- 
tion of abilities is irrelevant—administrative convenience apart—to the 
question of the provision of distinctive types of school. The present 
role of research in education in this field should in fact be as much 
concerned with the teasing out of issues and the asking of the right 
questions as with finding answers to them. 

There is a further feature of the great educational expansion of the 
present century, whose consequences are only now beginning to be felt 
in full. I mean the increasing extent to which society as a whole, through 
local and central government, is taking over the provision and control. 
of education. We are now witnessing the struggle of the independent 
schools, particularly the public schools, but also the experimental or 
so-called progressive schools, and the sections of the community which 
support them, to maintain themselves as forces in the national life. So 
far as the public schools are concerned this is in part a social and 
class struggle, but it is totally erroneous to represent it as only this. For 
the social scientist the issue is mich more complex. Much more is at 
stake than an attempt to maintain the social privileges of the few. If the 
independent schools are threatened with eventual extinction—and this 
may well be the case—their disappearance might also, mean the dis- 
appearance of all free and independent educational institutions. To 
advance in education you must have a measure of autonomy sufficient 


to guarantee freedom of experiment. In spite of some notable excep-. 


tions, our publicly controlled system has, as yet, given little encourage- 
ment to pioneers. It is perhaps worth remarking also that Scotland, 
which has always had relatively few independent schools, and despite 
its justly famous educational achievements, has never been noted for 
educational innovations. Nevertheless, the Fleming report on The Public 


Schools and the General Educational System, whose main recommenda- . 
tion was that a proportion of free places in these schools should be ~ 


offered to children from state-provided schools, seems to me to be a 
perfect illustration of the wrong way to tackle this problem. I am 
certainly not pleading for the preservation of the independent schools 


in their present form as a class preserve. Rather, I am pointing to the 


need for radical thinking about the relations between freedom and 
responsibility in a public service. It may well be that unless the 
problem of securing effective professional freedom can be solved within 
our publicly provided and controlled national system of education, the 
wider freedom we cherish as a nation may be killed at its roots. 


New Ideas in the Schools 

I want now to leave these larger aspects of our educational system 
and examine its finer structure, the quality of the schools themselves 
as social institutions, their curricula and methods, and the relations 
between teachers and pupils. Here too there is evidence of very con- 
siderable changes. What is most marked is a great widening in the 
conception of the skills, knowledge, and attitudes which it is thought 
children should acquire, and a revolution in the methods by which they 
are expected to acquire them. Moreover, the extension of child welfare 
services of all kinds, and the widespread adoption of new ideas about, 
and attitudes towards, childhood, have conspired to make schools, by 
and large, healthier and happier places to grow and work in than they 
have ever been anywhere before. 

For most adults over forty today, arithmetic began with the laborious 
learning of tables, English was grammar dominated by analysis and 
parsing, and geography a dull list of names. We memorised isolated 
facts, whether or not we understood their relevance to anything of 
practical value, and we went daily in fear of drastic punishment. The 
new methods base arithmetic on a practical experience of number, 
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_ English on its actual use in speech, song, and writing, and geography 
on the living neighbourhood of the school and the life of people in other 
lands. The aim’of those using these new methods is to make learning 
co-operative and to individualise instruction, by securing that tasks are 
graded in difficulty to suit the capacities of individual children: the 
child now competes with itself. They are attempting to replace fear as 

an incentive by interest and encouragement, and they expect teachers 

to act more as guides than as disciplinary experts and to be sources of 

_. inspiration rather than founts of information. For older children 
_ academic studies in languages or the sciences no longer entirely domi- 

nate the curriculum. Through social studies, art, drama, music, etc., 

a and many extra-curricular activities, attempts are being made to equip 
a a high proportion of the nation’s young people to enjoy the rich cultural 

resources of our adult society. ™ 


Guidance and Direction 


A very thorough revolution is in progress. What attempts have been 
made to evaluate it? There have been a good many studies in schools, 
but it must be said that the results have been far less conclusive and 
dramatic than many people expected. True, there is reliable evidence 
that the teacher who uses positive methods of guidance and direction 
can, under certain conditions, achieve better work from his pupils with 
less emotional stress and better social attitudes than can teachers using 
either authoritarian or ‘go as you please’ techniques. From all this 
work, however, it has become abundantly clear that the personality and 
capabilities of the teacher are more important than the methods he uses. 
Perhaps this is exactly as it should be; it emphasises the paramount 
importance of the teacher and his training. Contrary to common 
opinion, the newer methods, when properly used, call for more know- 

ledge, intelligence, and devotion from teachers than the old. One of 
the keys to the eventual success of the revolution is the production of 

' better teachers rather than more teachers—a point commonly ignored. 

But the evaluation of these changes in, the school will have to go 
much further than simply an investigation of their effects in schools 
themselves. The crucial question is, ‘ What effects are to be expected 
on the adult behaviour of subsequent generations? ’ We are constantly 

being reminded today of one central feature and one dominant need 
in our working lives—the inevitable feature is the routine job, and the 
__ overriding need for hard work. It is also becoming increasingly evident 
that effective citizenship in the welfare state calls for a quite different 
set of incentives from those of the laissez-faire period of industrial 
society. To what extent may we look to the new scope of school life 
cs and to the new methods of learning to give us a better informed, more 
__ co-operative, harder working and better emotionally adjusted population 
than we have ever had before? We cannot as yet answer this question 
. in any detail, but some recent studies of adolescents suggest that, in 
the short term, our success is as yet very limited. . 

In the long term, the results may be quite different, although it does 
seem probable that we are liable to exaggerate the influence of schooling 
on character, outlook and interests, particularly where the atmosphere 

of the school is in conflict with the values of the home and the con- 
ditions of the neighbourhood. It is indeed obvious that the school can 
exert its maximum influence, as a factor in social change, only when it 
- works in harmony with other social.agencies. But it is common experi- 
ence for educational investigators to report a wide gap in the life of 
the modern child between home and school and school and the later 
environment of work and leisure. Into this latter gap now comes our 
Youth Service, but the time has scarcely come to assess its effects. In 
. general I think we are altogether much too apt to foreshorten our time 
scale in these matters, It is scarcely forty years since the McMillan 
sisters opened a nursery school in London, John Dewey was at work 
in his laboratory school in Chicago in 1900, but Vittorino of Feltre, 
often called ‘ the first modern schoolmaster’, is 500 years away in his 
House of Joy in Mantua. Yet I think the future historians of education 
and society may well reckon Dewey and the McMillans as among 
_ Vittorino’s more immediate heirs. 
<€ A perspective of this sort is necessary, if any evaluation is to be 
made of the growth of the professional study of education during the 
last half-century. Throughout this talk I have implied the existence of 
_ this discipline of professional study with its roots in history and philo- 
sophy, and its growing points in the psychological and sociological 
sciences. But those who pursue it have only recently shown signs of 
- being actively aware of its relations to social science as a whole. In its 
early stages it has inevitably been preoccupied with researches of 
limited scope; for example, into the structure and distribution of 
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abilities, into the basic factors influencing learning; and into the remedial 
treatment of backward, maladjusted and handicapped children. In these 
fields it has indeed recorded notable achievements. At the moment 
some of ity activities are very much in the ‘public eye, largely as a 
result of the dangerous social possibilities of the misuse of intelligence 
tests. These instruments have certainly given useful indications of 
children’s probable scholastic achievements, but such indications by 
themselves are still quite inadequate for many purposes of educational 
guidance. This is perhaps scarcely surprising if you remember that an 
ability only expresses a potentiality. Nothing worth while and enduring 
in learning, or anything else, is ever achieved without desire and without 
effort, and little systematic educational research has as yet been done 
on these aspects. 

A philosopher like Spinoza, for example, who understood thoroughly 
the importance of the passions, might well smile at many of our present 
naiveties in research—-but I hope with patience. It is always foolish 
to cavil at a young science for what it has not yet accomplished. It is 
more important to assess present difficulties and future possibilities. 
There are many signs that the early preoccupation of education and 
educational research with studying, as isolated problems, the types of 
intellectual development found in our own society is gradually giving 
way to studies which seek to understand the whole behaviour of children 
in relation to the character of the social environment in which their 
personalities have developed. Here is hidden the key tothe possibility 
of the educational transformation of societies. This gives a unique im- 
portance to researches on child development like those carried out by 
the late Susan Isaacs at Malting House School, Cambridge. These have 
revealed a great deal which most people prefer to ignore about children’ 
—for example their sexual and aggressive interests—and they form an 
indispensable link with the work of the social anthropologists to which 
Professor Sprott referred in the opening talk of this series.* This is 
seeking to establish a generalised science of society through a study of 
a large range of cultures. In any such science the study of education 
will fill a central place. 

Many of the findings of such recent work are still exceedingly un- 
popular. In educational circles they are often treated with as much 
derision as were the facts of organic evolution when first revealed, and 
perhaps for similar reasons. They seem too frightening and too wound- 
ing to our self-esteem. They confront us starkly with the continued 
subterranean existence of the hatreds and the destructive impulses of 
our childhood. They remind us, perhaps too sharply, that education is 
not just a matter of school subjects, but is the technique which makes 
man, the animal, into a civilised human being, and keeps him human, 
if only just. Whether these new insights and the humility demanded 
by them and by Christian teaching alike will be able to permeate the 
inner workings of our educational schemes in good time is an open 
question. Unless this happens I can see little prospect of our achieving 
that modicum of control over our social destiny which advances in 
education always seem to promise, and for which as men we may 
legitimately hope.—Third Programme 


Love in the Old House 


Twenty years ago 
The little wheels of the bed 
Could not bear up to our love, 
Snapped, and we lay as dead; 
Then we gathered pride around, 
Finished what we began, 
Let outer flow and sound 
Pass like unchallenged rain. 
Now we must make content, 
Since we have no pride left, a 
To be nakedly violent 
On a bed that does not shift, 
Under rain that will not still. 
What has left us or died 
Who take no joy nor are timid; 
As rain breaks the roof, our pride 
Snapped like a broken wheel. 
I must rise to our ruin 
Before we come to the proof, 
Must prop, deep under rain, 
Shoulder to the loud roof. 

W. S. MERWIN 


+ * Printed in THE LISTENER of February 1, 1951 
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NEWS DIARY 


June 27-Suly 3 


Wednesday, June 27 

Mr. Acheson, U.S. Secretary of State, calls 
on Persian Government to modify their 
policy so as to keep oil industry operat- 
ing. Staff of Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
rejects invitation of Persian Government 
to accept employment in nationalised 
company 

U.S Ambassador in Moscow calls on 
Mr. Gromyko to seek clarification of Mr. 
Malik’s proposal for a cease-fire in Korea 

In House of ‘Lords, motion calling for 
removal of banishment order against 
Tshekedi Khama carried against Govern- 
ment by fifty votes to twenty-five 


Thursday, June 28 


Persian Government offers to withdraw 
anti-sabotage Bill if British employees 
will revoke decision to leave country 

Commissioner of Metropolitan Police issues 
order that in future police are to demand 
identity cards only in casés of serious 
crime 


Friday, June 29 


General Ridgway sends message to com- 
munist commander-in-chief in Korea 
proposing cease-fire talks ° 


Mr. Morrison, in message to staff of Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company, says that refinery 
may have to close, but urges them to 
remain together in the meantime 


Prime Minister of Siam kidnapped by 
Siamese Marines in Bangkok 


Saturday, June 30 


Agreement reached between sixteen United 
Nations countries on seven-point cease- 
fire proposal for Korea 


International Court at The Hague meets to 
consider Britain’s request for interim 
injunction against Persia 


Sunday, July 1 


Communist commanders in Korea make 
counter-proposal for cease-fire talks 


Colombo Plan for economic development 
in south and south-east Asia comes into 
operation 


Attempted coup in Siam fails; Prime 
Minister released by rebels 


Monday, July 2 


Dr. Moussadek rejects compromise proposal 
of Dr. Grady (American Ambassador) to 
allow tankers to resume loading oil at 
Abadan 


Lord Hyndley, Chairman of National Coal 


Board, to retire and be succeeded by Sir 
Hubert Houldsworth 


Tuesday, July 3 


General Ridgway agrees to cease-fire talks at 
Kaesong 

Minister of Fuel appeals for desperate 
efforts to prevent wastage. 


The International Court of fFustice in session at The Hague on 
June 30 to consider the British Government’s request for a form 
of interim injunction against Persia. The British delegation, headed 
by Sir Frank Soskice, Attorney-General, is seated in the foreground. 
Above, right, Mr. Eric Drake, General Manager of the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company, who flew to London last weekend, arriving 
at the Company’s head office for consultations on July 2. The 
same day Mr. Drake was present at a meeting of the Cabinet 


Saag aenrrentoaccm nares ‘set intent : 


On- June 28 H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester-presented new colours 

to the Ist Battalion, the Scots Guards in the grounds of Holyrood- 

house, Edinburgh, The Duke is seen taking the salute at a march 
past down Princes Street after the ceremony 


Right: R. Kordesii, a climbing rose of a new race shown at the 
National Rose Society’s Summer Show in London last week: it 
carries flowers to the base of the stem 


A view of Kaesong which was proposed by the communist commanders as 
a meeting place for cease-fire talks. Kaesong is just south of the 38th 
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parallel. General Ridgway accepted the proposal on Tuesday and asked Archbishop Grosz, head of the Roman Catholic hierarchy 


that the meeting should take place on July 10 or earlier 


4 


in Hungary, was last week condemned to fifteen years’ 
imprisonment on a charge of treason. Eight others were 


Left: a@ Roll of Honour containing the names of 28,000 American accused with him. He is seen (left) during the trial in 
servicemen) killed in this country during the war. At a gpecial service at Budapest with Ferenc Vezer, a Pauline prior, who received 


St. Paul’s Cathedral yesterday (American Independence Day) General the death sentence after pleading 


« 


guilty’ to killing a 


Eisenhower handed the book to the Dean of St. Paul’s for safe keeping Russian soldier 


H. Flam (U.S.A.) photographed during this singles match against 
F. Sedgman (Australia) at Wimbledon on July 2. Flam beat Sedgman, 
No. 1 seeded player, 2-6, 1-6, 6-3, 6-4, 7-5 


Left: one -of the chief features of Canterbury’s festival (which 

starts on July 18) is an exhibition, now open, telling the history of 

the city from 200°B.c. to A.D. 1951. These statues of knights and 

churchmen were made by art students and stand in the Becket court- 

yard of the 700-year-old Whitefriars Monastery where the exhibition 
is being presented 


As part of the bimillennial celebrations in Paris a re-enactment 

of the first balloon ascent (made by Frangois Pilatre de Rozier 

and Francois-Laurent, Marquis d’Arlandes-in 1783) took place 

there on Saturday. The photograph shows the replica of 

Montgolfier’s balléon taking off, watched by spectators in 
period costume 
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What the Government Has Done 


By ALICE BACON, 


OOD EVENING. Have you been to 
the Festival yet—to your local celebra- 
tions, or to London’s South Bank 
exhibition? I wonder if, like me, you 
were fascinated at South Bank by the visitors 
from overseas passing from pavilion to pavilion, 
eagerly pointing out this and that to one another? 
These visitors remember us standing alone 
against Hitler; now they have come to see how 
we live and how we have tackled the very 
different problems of peace. And what a surprise 
some of them have had! They have been told 
by Britain’s critics in their own countries—and 
I’m sorry to say by some of our people when 
travelling abroad—that Britain is finished, that 
our people are miserable and dispirited. No 
energy, no gusto, no pride of work! (You know 
the sort of thing.) These people from abroad 
probably expected to find us all moping and 
groaning under a dreadful socialist government. 
Instead they find us a lively, adventurous 
people, a people who have achieved more in the 
post-war world than any other nation, well- 
clothed, well-nourished, healthy, busy——and full 
of confidence, Of course, with plenty of grumbles 
and little troubles, and some big ones too; but 
free from the load of poverty and worry that 
people in other lands know, and that people in 
our own land knew only a few years ago. 
Every day in London among the thousands 
of visitors you can always see plenty of children. 
Most of them are here on school visits with 
their teachers, and I often watch them—these 
happy and excited youngsters. Only this week 
I watched a line of sturdy schoolchildren being 
taken across the road. My mind went back to 
when I was a teacher and to that other line 
of children that I used to take every day up 
the straggling street of a small mining town in 
Yorkshire. That was a few years before the war. 
The school medical officer had just reported that 
three-quarters of the kiddies in my school were 
suffering from malnutrition; but * malnutrition’ 
is a polite word for starvation. And so we had 
to start school dinners. We didn’t bother about 
diets and calories. It was more like a soup 
kitchen in a hall at ome end of the town, and 
every day I had to take my schoolchildren from 
the school to the hall. They were not excited 
and happy. They were quiet. They had little 
energy. They were more like old people than 
young ones, These were the children of Britain 
—going daily to a soup kitchen. And there were 
no world shortages then—quite the reverse. 
You can’t get away from it, you know; things 
have changed during these last few years. Some 
weeks ago I took round the House of Commons 
a party of 150 children from another school 
where I used to teach. They had gone to London 
for three days to see the Exhibition. Fine, 
healthy, confident youngsters, they were; it did 
your heart good to be with them. They were 
going on to the Drury Lane theatre that night; 
and the whole outing was costing £4 each. Four 
pounds! A lot of money, no doubt! But I 
remember a time when we didn’t dare suggest 
a shilling outing, because their parents just 


couldn’t afford it, and, you know, today you, 


can’t tell the difference between the children 
from an expensive public school and those from 
a council school. 

These are facts, not fancy—facts we can be 
proud of as a people. It’s a rather different story 
from the one you heard last Saturday. Then 


M.P., Chairman of the 


Lady Tweedsmuir painted such a weird picture 
of a Britain dismembered and upside down, it 
was like one of those peculiar modern paintings. 
Now you must try to fit the legs on the body 
again and turn it all right-side up so that we can 
recognise it. I don’t believe that Lady Tweeds- 
muir intentionally led us astray. She just doesn’t 
know how ordinary folk live. Of course, that’s 
only to be expected, for life to Lady Tweedsmuir 
as seen from the windows of her Highland castle 
at Braemar must look quite different from life 
as I have always seen it, and still see it, through 
the windows of a miner’s cottage in Yorkshire. 

I wish I had the time to answer all her points. 
Like housing—when she quoted figures for five 
years after the last war and twenty years after 
the first. (The tories daren’t quote the figures 
for the equal periods after both wars.) Then she 
was plunged in gloom about heavy taxation and 
government expenditure. Now what is this heavy 
taxation and great expenditure about which we 
hear so much? Some people are heavily taxed, 
very heavily indeed—surtax payers as much as 
19s. 6d. in the pound, And only last week the 
tories wanted to reduce surtax—that is tax which 
is paid only by people with more than £40 
a week. Yes, these are the people whose taxes 
the tories want to reduce. It would not ‘help me 
very much, and I doubt if it would help you. 

And how are these taxes spent? Are they 
wasted? Do théy go on extravagance? No! They 
are spent on: you and your family. On better 
social services, on family allowances, health ser- 
vices, food subsidies to keep down the cost of 
food, education, university scholarships, motor 
chairs for the severely disabled, subsidies for new 
houses and so on. When you hear people talking 
glibly about cutting government expenditure, 
ask them what they would cut. It’s a question 
they can never answer. The truth is you cannot 
cut government spending without hurting 
people. Without hurting most of all the weak 
and the sick, the old and the young, whom it is 
our duty to protect. 

But let’s leave last Saturday’s broadcast. I 
think you can judge the value of the promises 
that were made. Tonight I want to ask one 
question: the one question that really counts. 
Which party do you want to guide the country 
through the years ahead—maybe difficult years 
ahead? Today there are three problems which 
are worrying the people of our country. First: 
the country’s economic position and stability. 
Second: the cost of living. Third, and the most 
important and over-riding all others: peace and 
the avoidance of a third world war. Now, which 
party—the Labour Party or the Tory Party—do 
you think will deal with these problems best? 

Since 1945 our country has been prospering 
and thriving. Production has been higher than 
ever before, and we have overcome our economic 
difficulties better than any other country. New 
industries have grown up, hundreds of new 
factories have opened, and, most important of. 
all, we have had full employment—work for 
everybody. All this has been done by planning, 
and by a bold and energetic Government with 
clear objectives in view. Watch how the tories 
shudder when you say this word ‘ planning’. 
But what is terrible about jit? Every housewife 
plans the meal she is going to give her family, 
the way she is going to spend her money. Every 
industrialist plans his production line. We 
happen to believe that it is sensible that the 


Labour Party 


nation should plan to put first things first. To- — 


day, we are finding it difficult to get all the 
scarce raw materials which we need, but if there 
are shortages then planning is more necessary 


than ever. The tory policy of unrestricted free 


enterprise, everybody for himself, leads merely to 
scramble and chaos. It is vital that a Labour 
Government should deal with these things, and 
continue to provide jobs for everybody. 

The second problem is the cost of living, the 
most worrying thing on the home front, par- 
ticularly to housewives, who see a penny more 
on this and twopence on that, on ordinary every- 
day articles. Prices have gone up; they have gone 
up less than in other countries and less than 
they would have done under the tories, but 
they have gone up. The chief reason is the 
very big rise in prices we have to pay for 
raw materials and food from abroad. Take 
clothes, for example. No wonder they are 
costing more when wool is eleven times its pre- 
war price, and cotton eight times. The tories 
argue that the rise in the cost of living is due to 
nationalisation, but that is not true. The prices 
of wool, cotton, rubber and raw materials from 
other countries where there has been free private 
enterprise, have gone up far more than the price 
of coal—our one natural product, which is 
nationalised. Then, the world’s population is 
rising—200,000,000 more mouths to feed and 
people to clothe than before the war. And 
Korea and ‘the hoarding of stocks has created 
more shortages. It is a long-term problem, and 
an international problem, that we face, and 
unless and until the world as a whole can plan 
the world’s resources to meet the world’s needs 


in a commonsense way, we shall go on having ~ 


these difficulties. 


But what has the Government been doing at 
home to keep prices lower than they would have 
-been? We have controlled prices, so that two- 


thirds of everything we buy in the shops is price 
controlled in some way or another. Perhaps you 
think we ought to have more controls—I always 
get letters urging that—but if so, don’t support 
the tories because they don’t like them at all. 
Neither do they like bulk buying or the food 


subsidies, both of which keep down the cost of — 


living. 

Let us take profits, too, Many people in 
Britain are making more money than they ought 
to do. There is a certain amount of profit- 
grabbing going on. It i is not the only reason for 
price increases, but it is one among the many 


that I have already described. Now if big profits — 


are being made we must deal with the profiteers. 


But who is most likely to do so? The Labour ~ 
Government is already doing it. We have just — 
increased the profits tax from 30 per cent. to~ 


50 per cent. We are tackling price rings. We are 
shortly going to make it possible for shopkeepers 


to reduce prices without having their supplies 
cut off by the manufacturer as they do now. — 


And there’s more to be done. = 

In the Budget debate that we have just had, 
the tories put up a terrific fight in the House of 
Commons to prevent the Government increasing 


profits tax. They even tried to deny the Govern- 
ment power to deal with large-scale tax evasions. 
Listen to this quotation from a newspaper talk- — 
ing about the tories in that debate. It said: — 


“With words and with’ votes they lined up — 


against every imposition on companies. They ; 
opposed the increased profits tax. They aie 
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Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, they voiced the case of Big 
Business ’. A Labour paper, you think? Not a bit 
of it; it is from the tory Sunday Express. I think 
it is clear that if-the tories had’ their way on 
controls, bulk buying, income tax and profits 
tax, prices would go rocketing. 

But, you know, it’s the standard of living that 
~ counts. And can anybody honestly say, looking 
at Britain today, that our standard of living is 
~ » low? Come into the parks and into our busy 
shopping streets. There you will see girls in 
their gaily coloured frocks, looking so smart and 
so full of life. Has it occurred to you that now- 
adays you cannot tell the working girls from the 
ladies of fashion? Carlyle once said: ‘ Society is 
founded upon clothes?. In his day you could 
pick out at a glance the various artificial grades 
of society by looking at their clothes. Not so 
today. And what a multitude of monstrous class 
prejudices have been swept away. 

Now the third and most important point, the 
one on which everything else depends. Which 
party do you think is most likely to avoid 
another world war? A few days ago I had dinner 
with Nkruma. You will probably have heard of 
him. A while back he was in prison, bitter and 
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resentful against the British. Then, for the first 
time, elections were held in the Gold Coast. 


Nkruma’s party won and he was freed from 
prison to lead his parliament. Now he is co- 


operating with us for the good of his country. | 


This is the new approach to our colonies. It was 
the same in India, when India gained her inde- 
pendence with our good will. In this Mr. 
Churchill opposed us. But today Britain is about 
the only western country with friends among 
the Asian peoples. Is this ‘selling the Empire’? 
Not at all. It is creating a Commonwealth of free 
people—the strongest cornerstone to the struc- 
ture of peace. You see, we have learnt that this 
is the twentieth century, not the eighteenth or 
the nineteenth. This is a Labour century, the 
century of the ordinary folk, not the century of 
tory imperialists. 

Recently grave new problems have faced us, 
and new dangers. We are a peace-loving people, 
but we have decided that we have to rearm if 
we are going to deter an aggressor. What does 


, the average mother say when she is packing her 


son off to school? “Now, don’t start a fight’, 
she says, ‘don’t come home with your clothes 
filthy, or your eyes blacked; but if anybody 
starts anything, you stand up for yourself’. It’s 
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the long generations of British mothers saying 
that to British sons which have made us strong 
and stable, peace-loving, yet quietly determined 
to stick up for ourselves. 

That is what we are doing now. Rearmament 
is bound to affect our standard of living, but it 
is Our contribution to help to maintain the peace 
of the world. 

Peace, above all, is worth its price, and make 
no mistake about it, we are the party of peace. 
You won’t find us bullying or blustering our- 
selves into a war in the old imperialist way; but 
Patience must not be mistaken for weakness. It 
was Rousseau who said: ‘ Patience is bitter, but 
its fruit is sweet’. As I speak to you tonight, 
there are hopeful signs from the danger spots 
of the world. We’ve learned not to be unduly 
optimistic but if our hopes are justified it will be 


_a victory for British patience. In these critical 


times when it is very easy for a small spark to 
start the atom war, it is very important to con- 
tinue to have statesmen at the helm who are 
patient and calm, sensible and responsible; and 
who bring to the conference table praved quali- 
ties of democratic leadership. With Clement 
Attlee and his team, you can be sure of that. 
Goodnight.—Home Service 


ee. | Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics, arising out of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space “ 


Living in an Atomic Age 
; Sir,—In his interesting criticism of Lord 
-__ Russell’s formula for the future, Canon Demant 
rejects as impracticable the only possible way of 
securing a change in the shape of things to come 
_ —namely, by changing the attitude of mankind 
 ttowards life—and substitutes a method which 
he suggests is at least practicable, although he 
agrees that 1t may not seem so. 
_\ The essence of the solution for our perplexi- 
_ ties proposed by Canon Demant seems to be that 
we should abate the uncontrolled drift of the 
technical age and make nations more indepen- 
dent, no community being too dependent upon 
others. The fact is that at the present stage of 
the industrial revolution, nations are so inter- 
dependent economically that to carry out this 
plan would involve not merely training the tree 
to grow in a different direction, as Canon 
- Demant believes, but would necessitate operations 
going very near the roots. So much of the 
~ economic tree would have to be mutilated that 
‘the result would be chaotic. That there could 
be any formula more impracticable than this is 
a little difficult to believe. 
me Moreover, with the greatest respect, where is 
the virtue in nations withdrawing within their 
own frontiers and trying to live as much as 
< _ possible on their own resources, when by co- 
operation the fruits of the whole planet can be 
‘ made available to. all men? What other result 
~ could such a withdrawal have than to stifle all 
- international feeling and encourage nationalism? 
Canon Demant tells us that the technical 
efficiency and commercial relations do not 
“necessarily raise the level of livelihood. By way 
Brot illustration, he says that in one particular 
‘spot in India the picture has changed from one 
_ of self-sufficient agriculture to a mixture of agri- 
BE eaiture and industry producing presumably for 
_ export. : 
___This picture is far from discouraging; it 
is indeed positively encouraging. Under im- 
- proving scientific methods of agriculture, the 
ining lands producing for home consump- 
mn can more than compensate for the loss of 
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‘these particular lands, and the export industries 


will help to provide luxuries. The result is all to 
the good. This is fairly elementary economics. If 
the standard of living in India (and elsewhere) 
does not improve, it is because the population is 
increasing too rapidly. Human increase counter- 
balances technical advance. This fundamental 
problem can only be solved by controlling the 
increase of the population, as Lord Russell pro- 
poses. Obstructing technical advance will not 
help, it will hinder. 

Mr. Paul de Hevesey’s letter shows, I believe, 
a complete misunderstanding of the solution 
which Lord Russell proposes, and an equally 
complete misrepresentation of the nature of 
socialism, The existence of gigantic armed forces 
in the world is largely responsible for the cost 
of living today being so high. Rearmament is 
probably necessary under present circumstances 
and until international agreement can be reached. 
But under the system of world-co-operation 
which Lord Russell envisages this will no longer 
be the case. The problem of the high cost of 
living will then largely solve itself. Socialism 
too, when it is more fully applied, will deal with 
the cost of living problem, because it also en- 
visages universal co-operation, and further, a 
system of control which will only permit efficient 
production (but. which, *unlike free trade, will 
also endeavour to ensure sufficient production). 

Yours etc., 


London, W.9 ALAN M. CoHEN 


Sir,—The broadcasts on the future of society 
which find their way into THE LISTENER and 
which I enjoy and admire immensely leave me 
none the less with an uneasy feeling that they 
tend to show the trend of current intellectual 
thought as being openly or impliedly socialist 
and mechanistic. 

I do not deny that I may be profoundly mis- 
taken in my view that socialism is an obsolete 
conception, but I have no doubt at all that 
socialism in practice as manifested in planning 
on a large scale has a dangerous and disregarded 
side. In this I refer particularly, though not 


exclusively, to the national undertakings. What 
I have in mind is not the shortcoming of certain 
notorious schemes in planning which I believe 
were due to individual ignorance and in- 
experience, but the effect of large bureaucratically 
controlled undertakings on the outlook, habits 
and character of those employed. 

In my own personal experience I have been 
conscious of a slacking of initiative, an evasion 
of responsibility and in many cases a sense of 
frustration in those who occupy positions in the 
new and also, indeed, in the old state organisa- 
tions, There seems to be no reason why the 
service of the state should not evoke the very 
highest loyalty, but it does not, perhaps because 
human nature does not get a fair chance. I have 
long felt that, in society, the individual and the 
group require a delicate inter-balance for both 
to function satisfactorily. Checks always affect 
power, and the ideal seems to be always on 
the side of independence, at any rate in so far 
as people have the capacity for it which most 
have in greater or less degree. 

Yours, etc., 
J. NEIL ORR 


Publie Buildings and Public Opinion 


Sir—Mr. J. M. Richards presents a strong 
case (THE LISTENER, June 21, page 991) against 
the deadening touch of the official hand upon 
the design of public buildings. He might well 
have extended his charges to include the great 


Glasgow 


_majority of building for commercial as well as 


municipal and governmental interests. When the 
lowest common factor of approval of a board 
or committee has to be secured, the flame of 
originality is likely to be dim. The self-assumed 
arbiters of public taste or protectors of public 
interest adopt caution as their watchword; any 
deviation from orthodoxy may offend the 
customer or rouse the ratepayer. Thus it is that 
so much of recent building may be said to com- 
bine neo-Palladian and palaeo-Odeon features.. 

“When Mr. Richards includes the engineer in 
his general censure, he treads on less sure 
ground. The most successful modern buildings 
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Why a “new” text for - 
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Shakespeare? 


The announcement of this new text of 
Shakespeare invites the question “ What is wrong 
with the old one?” Let us explain. 


The process of Shakespeare scholarship is 
continuous. For three hundred years a succession 
of editors have addressed themselves to the 
problem of trying to find out what Shakespeare 
originally wrote. No play or poem in 
his own hand is known to have survived. 


In his lifetime he avoided publication because he 
and the Players thought it might have a bad effect 
on the-box: office. But there was no law of 
copyright and pirated editions of some of the 
plays appeared, printed from texts probably 
supplied by impecunious actors. This led 
Shakespeare to publish the genuine texts of some 
of the plays, but even they are defective for his 
handwriting often puzzled the printer and he 
probably never revised the proofs. 


Again, the printer had only a limited supply of 
type and the type for one section would be broken 
up before starting on the next. A printer would 
correct errors in the course of printing but would 
bind up both the correct and incorrect sheets ; 
thus differences can occur between copies of the 
same edition ! ‘ 

In the last fifty years considerable strides have 
been made in this work of literary detection, 
fitting reasonable solutions to many of the most 
difficult problems and finding the meaning of 
many hitherto obscure passages. 


Thus it is possible today to publish an edition of 
Shakespeare, the text af which can be cgnsidered 
to be nearer to what Shakespeare actually wrote 
and intended than any of the editions which have 
been in use in the intervening years. _ 


Edited by Professor Peter Alexander of Glasgow 
University. Designed in accordance with modern 
typographic standards to bring all Shakespeare’s 
works within one single volume with maximum 
legibility. Owing to the rising cost of paper it will 
not be possible to repeat this edition at the 
same price. | 
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4 : Richards. 


“have invariably arisen from the co-ordinated ; 


effort of engineer and architect. Mr. Richards 
instances the Festival Hall as a laudable excep- 
tion to the mediocre norm and he must be aware 
of the extent to which this building represents 
the engineer’s and scientist’s solution to a set 


of most complex problems, a fairly ‘honest . 


product of science and art’, to quote Mr. 
The divorce between the responsibilities of 
engineer and architect is beginning to be realised 
-as artificial; the finest achiévements in archi- 
tecture of the first half of the nineteenth century, 
for instance, are found jin the work of the early 
engineers: Brunel, Telford and Stephenson. A 
knowledge of the classical ordefs and the 
Pecksniffian ability to produce to order ‘ plans, 
elevations and sections, every kind of thing’ no 
longer guarantee the possession of commendable 
aesthetic taste. 

Whilst at the South Bank, Mr. Richards has 
only to pass to the Dome of Discovery to observe 
the ludicrous results of the architect in conflict 
with the engineer. Here the ponderotis joke of 
mock mass concrete walls and buttresses utterly 
obliterates the elegant levity of the engineer’s 
creation. A disunity such as this is a backward 
step from threading stone columns around steel 


stanchions of twenty years ago. Unless the 


architect accepts the interdependence of the art 
and science of building, he will find himself 
relegated to the occupation of designing applied 
ornament for, basically, an engineer’s concep- 
tion and execution. 

; Yours, etc., 


Peachasteld A. M. Muir Woop 


_ Recent German Writings ; 


Sir,—What I called ‘ 
tionary conception in Germany’ 
consummation. of a process which was evident 
before the war (Driesch, von Uexkiill, Bertallanfy 
and others, not to speak of ethnologists like 
Schmidt). This process has been accompanied by 
the steadily increasing recognition accorded to 
Goethe as a morphologist (a recognition which 
is now extending to this country). 

If Mr. Hinton Thomas wishes to call Goethe 
an ‘ evolutionist’ he can do so, but Goethe was 


the end of the evolu- 


the antipode of the Darwinians and _post- 
i especially of that evolutionary” 
conception of society which is usually called 


Darwinians, 


“social progress’ (this Goethe absolutely 


rejected although he always insisted on the need 
for reform 


With regard to Eastern Germany and its 
‘intellectual trends’, as Mr. Hinton Thomas 
calls them, they are all directed in one way—for 


political reasons. Conceptions that are dead or 


-moribund in the west are kept artificially alive 


_ in the east. The Jiterary achievement of eastern 


- Germany did not strike me as being sufficiently 


- important to be included in a broadcast which, 


for reasons of space, had to be severely selective 
(had there been more time at my disposal, I 


- should have said a few words about Bert Brecht). 


With regard to Hesse’s Glasperlenspiel, 1 
called it a _ keyboard’. Mr. Hinton Thomas 
calls it an ‘abacus’. It is, of course, neither. 
Both terms are symbolical (Grenzmann, in his 
exposé, calls it a Klaviatur, Hesse himself calls 
it “a secret esoteric language’). I used the word 


Bp keyboard’ to indicate its musical character. The 
word ‘abacus’ 
ter. I have no objection to “abacus’ and I fail 


indicates its mathematical charac- 


to see why Mr. Hinton Thomas should object 


4 to ‘keyboard’. Both are inadequate, but in a 


short talk I was concerned with giving a hint 
and not an exposé. 
_A private correspondent has, by the way, 


F called my attention to an error of mine. I said 


that the Spze] was invented by Knecht. It was 


already in existence. The same correspondent 


is but the» 


objects ‘because I called Hesse’s work a 


Chinoiserie. I did so hint at its ethereal and 


whimsical character. But it is also a work of 
depth and subtlety, drawing on ancient Chinese 
wisdom, and without the frivolity which the 
word Chinoiserie might suggest. 

_ Mr. Hinton. Thomas is entitled to his own 
interpretation of Hesse’s work as of Thomas 
Mann’s. Neither conflicts with anything I said. 
I indicated the essentially musical character of 
both. The preoccupation with music in German 
literature is very striking (Hoffmann, Schopen- 
hauer and Nietzsche, as well as Hesse and Mann). 
But it does not follow that the musical element 
has the same significance throughout. Hesse and 


Mann have the.element in common, but they 


have little else in common. Music may be the 
quintessence of two works which may, neverthe- 
less, differ radically in conception and purpose. 

As for Novalis’ fragment Die Christenheit 
oder Europa, to dismiss it as a ‘ reaction to the 
French Revolution’ is to talk in terms of 
politics of the narrowest kind and not in terms 
of literary criticism. The. fragment is Catholic 
and European in conception and is something 
much bigger and deeper than a mere ‘ reaction ’. 
No one who is not dead to grandeur can be 
dead to the grandeur of this fragment, whatever 
he may think of the French Revolution. Mr. 
Hinton Thomas refers to my ‘ glorification of 
Novalis’ political views’. I did not even refer to 
them. I referred to a masterpiece that transcends 
‘ political views ’. e 

Whether ‘the achievement of the French 
Revolution and its contribution to the modern 
world’ are ‘ valuable and significant’ or not, is 
totally irrelevant. I neither said nor suggested 
anything to the contrary in my broadcast. I was 
concerned with literature. Unlike Mr. Hinton 
Thomas, I was not concerned with political 
propaganda. 

Yours, etc., 


Guildford F. A. VoIct 


The Welsh ote dition 


Sir,—The reason for that ‘ inwardness ’, which 
Observers discover in the Welsh and to which 
Dr. B. Ifor Evans refers, is not far to seek. It 
derives from their sense of history which has 
characterised them from the days when Wales 
emerged out of Roman Britain. For some three 
centuries their history proceeded normally with- 
in their present geographical limits under kings 


’ claiming descent from Roman officials of whom 


we have ample evidence. But with the arrival of 
St. Augustine at Canterbury in 597 bitter dis- 
putations arose between the supporters of the 
new mission from Italy and insular Christians. 
This intensified racial antagonisms; and tales 
began to -spread which culminated in the 
astounding doctrine that the Welsh were refugees 
from England whence they had fled ‘enervated 
and demoralised by long dependence, wasted by 
successive pestilences, worn out by the attacks 
of half-savage neighbours and by their own 
suicidal wars’. They had ‘forsaken’ their 
country of England as so many degenerates 
driven into the hills of Wales by superior 
peoples, healthier and sturdier, from Denmark. 

These tales were accepted as authentic. They 
are credited to this day. They are inculcated in 
all our schools, colleges, and universities. And 
under this constant pressure of opinion the 
Welsh are driven in upon themselves (‘I will 
bury myself in myself, and the devil may pipe 
to his own’). 

The story of course is not true. The Welsh 
were not refugees from England. But every- 
body says so, and it would be a marvel were 
the Welsh not stupefied by so prevalent a 
slander, Here lies the tragedy that there is no 
hope for them till they can rouse themselves 
from their age-long stupor and discover the 
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truth as to who and what they are. Then and 
not till then will they ever be able to express 
themselves in such terms as will at long last 
provoke serious attention and command respect. 


Yours, etc., 
Wrabness A. W. WapbeE-Evans 


‘British and American English’ 


Sir,—In Tue LISTENER dated June 21, in a 
notice of British and American English since 
1900, by Eric Partridge and John W, Clark, you 
state that I contribute to the book a short story 
illustrating the use of Cockney. My short story 
was in the Suffolk dialect. The Cockney story 
was written by Julian Franklyn. 

Yours, etc., 

Brixham NEIL BELL 

[We regret this slip—Epitor, THE LISTENER] 


America Tackles Defence 


(continued from page 7) 


it did not remove the cause. I believe this 
view to contain elements of truth and falsehood. 
Price administration does not close the inflation- 
ary gap. It will lead either to price rises in 
some other quarter, or to suppressed inflation, 
the latter meaning empty shops and prolonged 
delivery delays throughout industry. 
~ The latter is, of course, a great evil in 
relation to the arms effort. So much must be 
admitted. But what price administration can do 
—and this has its importance—is to prevent the 
spiral developing, wages and prices chasing each 
other upwards in vain, wages never succeeding 
in catching up with prices because the inflation- 
ary gap has not been closed. Price administration 
cannot close the gap, but it can check the spiral. 
This has its British moral. Our problems are 
basically the same. When Sir Hartley Shawcross 
tells us he is going to be severe about prices, this 
does not mean he is doing anything to deal with 
the causes of inflation itself or with the many 
consequent evils. 

The majority at White Sulphur Springs were 
not convinced that banking policy alone could 
check inflation or even thaf it could bring about 
a sufficient reduction in capital expenditure. 
Meanwhile those at the centre of things in the 
United States are planning other methods for 
the direct control of capital expenditure, notably 
through the controlled allocation of structural 
steel; where the capital expenditures are deemed 
not essential, the structural steel will not be 
forthcoming. 

The Americans are hostile to all such controls, 
not only as an encroachment on their prized 
freedom, but also as inefficient. None the less, 
the prevailing view is that they must be accepted 
for the time being. This is another aspect of 
American sacrifice. They are not only authoris- 
ing expenditures which they know quite well 
must lead to drastic cuts in their own standard 
of living, but they are also tolerating procedures 
which they detest in order to get a quick result. 
They have made a greater departure than 
Britain from the state of affairs which prevailed 
before Korea. But Britain, it has to be admitted, 
has had heavier burdens to carry, all in all, in 
these recent years. 

The more quickly both nations move forward 
in healthy emulation, the nearer will that 
happy day be when some relaxation can 
at length be granted. We have a stiff climb 
before us; but we shall eventually, and before 
too long, reach the top of the plateau 
when our defences will be adequate to deter 
aggression. Then, if inventiveness: and initiative 
remain to raise our productivity further, the 
standards of living can be restored and raised 
to new high levels.—Third Programme 
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Power from the Glens 


‘ 


DAVID KEIR on the hydro-electric scheme at Glen Affric 


F you have ever been to Glen Affric, I think you will agree that 

it must be one of the most beautiful places in the world. For 

somehow the birch trees in that enchanted glen seem ‘more silver 

and green than anywhére else. The oaks in the spring are certainly 

more golden. And the Affric tumbles down with such beauty that the 

more you stand and look, the more time slows down to the pace of 
a daydream, and you never want to leave. ; 

With its near neighbour, Glen Cannich, this glorious glen lies in 

the heart of Inverness-shire between Loch Ness and the Atlantic; and 


until four years ago very few people lived in 
the district—perhaps 300 in all—and_ they 
were scattered over a large area. Yet, quiet and 
remote as they were, they had hit the news- 
paper headlines twice: in 1928 and again in 
1941, when Parliament threw out two Bills for 
a Glen Affric hydro-electric scheme. But soon 
there were second thoughts. The Highlander, 
lacking amenities like electric light, continued 
to drift away from the Highlands. And even 
in cities electricity became scarce, as we know 
from the power cuts of last winter. 

Fortunately for the future, the North of 
Scotland Hydro-Electric Board in the mean- 
time has been steadily spreading its network 
of dams and power stations—at Loch Sloy for 
example, and now at last Glen Affric. As these 
schemes will one-day provide Great Britain— 
out of Highland water resources alone—with 
one-seventh of her total electrical power, you 
see how important they are. But how dull the 
word ‘scheme’ sounds. It would be better, I 
think, to describe what has been happening in 
Glen Affric and Glen Cannich as a romance 
Or a great adventure. For in four years an 
army of more than 2,000 men has almost 
finished building a great dam across Loch 
Mullardoch at the head of Glen Cannich, and 


a smaller dam across Loch Benevean in Glen Affric, and a power station 
to turn the water of both lochs into electricity. 

“But fet us start our romance at its beginning. One morning this 
lonely district woke up to find itself beleaguered by the scheme’s 
advance guard. Day after day lorrigs, buses, bulldozers, steam rollers, 
concrete mixers, rock crushers, Bailey bridges, Diesel engines, and men 
came clattering into the glens. As the roads were rough and stony, 
good surfaces were laid down to take heavy industrial traffic. New 
bridges were flung across the burns, and camps built for the men. Then 
gradually the power station and the two dams 
began to take shape—two dams because the 
water of one loch alone could not guarantee to 
keep the turbines in the power house going all 
the year round. On the other hand, two lochs 
could draw their water from a total catchment 
area of 124 square miles; and this was con- 
sidered adequate. And, by the way, the two 
lochs are separated by a mountain, but they 
are only three to four miles apart, and they 
are joined by a tunnel. 

Now let us have a look at the two lochs. To 
me the dam at Loch Mullardoch is a mighty 
spectacle. It is half a mile long, but I really 
used the world ‘mighty’ because when you 
drive up into the mountains from the village 
of Cannich and go round the last corner of the 
road, you suddenly see the dam—though it is 
not quite finished—sweeping across the glen 
like a great wall, a wall so big that it turns man 
into a’/pigmy and his engineering science into 
an art. I have only just come from that dam, 
and I can still see vividly its great structure 
rising between snow-capped mountains almost 
as. if “it were saying to Nature with the 
engineer’s voice: “This is one of the occasions 
when we are going to harness you. These may 
be your waters. But we are going to take them 


The dam across Loch Mullardoch which acts as a storage reservoir for Loch Benevean 
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by force, we are going to use them for our purposes’. Certainly man. 
_has ordered Nature about to some purpose in that wild country: 
300,000 cubic yards of concrete, required chiefly for the dam, were made 
on the spot. Though the cement for the concrete had to be brought by 
_ ship from Kent to Inverness and then taken to the loch by road, the 
sand was torn out of the lochside itself, while the rock was quarried 
from the nearest mountain and taken to the dam by an overhead rail- 
way three-quarters of a mile long. 
_ While this dam was rising, gangs of men were driving a tunnel 
three and a half miles long through the base of a mountain between 
Loch Mullardoch and Loch Benevean, Mullardoch’s chief function, you 
see, is to act as a storage reservoir for Loch Benevean; for it is 
Benevean which feeds directly into the power station. By the way, the 
tunnel between the lochs was made by two rival contractors who started 
F burrowing towards each other from opposite sides of the mountain. 
When they met you would have imagined both parties would have 
gripped each other’s hands in triumph. Not a bit of it! Where the two 
_ tunnels joined there was a difference of less than an inch on the 
_ theoretical line—less than an inch, after burrowing for three and a half 
miles! So naturally the rival engineers began to accuse each other, 
quite cheerfully, of the gravest incompetence. 


New Beauty for Old 
_- But now we must go to the dam at Benevean, for that loch is at 
the head of Glen Affric, and we must see whether the glen’s famous 
beauty has been spoiled. It is.a thorny question this, but let me say 
__ right away that some of the old beauty has undoubtedly vanished. The 
_ river Affric is, I believe, two miles shorter than it was, and although 
compensation water will flow from the dam down the glen as in 
- Glen Cannich, there will obviously be less water than there used to 
be. On the other hand, a considerable new beauty has come in its place. 
With a crest not more than 600 feet long and a base that goes ten feet 
down into the sound rock, the Benevean dam slopes down into Glen 
_ Affric like the side of a great church bell. Moreover, instead of the 
‘missing two miles of river there are now two miles of loch, and the 
engineers, by raising the loch’s water level, have given it a present— 
a present of some new and ready-made islands, complete with birches 
-and Scots fir, or heather and bracken. ~ 
But, to get back to the engineering side of the project, we have now 
reached the point in our tour where water from Mullardoch will flow 
into Loch Benevean when required, by adjusting a gate at the entrance 
to the tunnel between the two lochs. But there is another tunnel. This 
was driven down the mountainside to bring the water from Benevean 
to the power station. And obviously it is a marvellous and highly 
technical piece of work, with a surge shaft and a high pressure shaft 
to control the flow of water. I am not going to describe it in detail. 
But near its end this tunnel branches into three great pipes, and these 
lead underground straight into the power station, each pipe feeding its 
__water into one turbine. By this autumn, two of the turbines will be 
__-working and the third will be in’ commission by next year. Thereafter, 
_ -the Glen Affric scheme will generate at least 230,000,000 units of 
_ electricity a year, and for that we should all be truly thankful. 
I want now to tell you something about the men, the ordinary chaps 

‘who came from far and wide to work at Glen Affric. At one time 
2,200 men were employed altogether, and as. Inverness—that is the 
nearest town—was almost thirty miles away, you can guess that the 
“North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board and its contractors were faced 
with both a practical and a psychological problem. However, they solved 
them by setting up two of the best camps I have ever seen—one beside 
the dam at Mullardoch, the other at the village of Cannich which lies 
_ near the fooi of the two glens. : 
On first seeing the Cannich camp from a distance, I thought: ‘ This 
__is what some of the early American settlements must have looked like, 
when the settlers were pushing their way across America’. You remem- 
ber perhaps the films of those days—with their shacks and bars and 
- cowboys;-and how the dust rose from the street as Two-Gun Texas 
Joe clattered in on his horse; and the sheriff made sure his own gun 
was loaded—just in case. But that was a very distant, misleading im- 
pression. When I gor to the camp, a model of neatness, the first building 
_ I saw was marked ‘Concert Hall’. Beside it was a dining hall with a 
chaffinch hopping about from table to table. Then came a general 
store, a cobbler’s, a hairdresser’s, and even a Post Office..Cannich was 
“in fact not so much a camp as a small town with a town’s amenities. 
_ These amenities have helped to make the camp happy. There is, for 
example, a nightly entertainment—for which the men pay—in the 
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Concert Hall: a dance it may be, or a variety show, or more frequently 
a film show, organised by the Highlands and Islands Film Guild. Then 
on Sundays there is a religious service in the Hall, conducted by a padre 
who is both a Church of Scotland Minister and a registered welfare 
officer. Like the men, the padre lives in the camp, and is accepted by 
them as the sort of wise, understanding, workmanlike Christian they 
can safely confide in. But Mr. Turner is more than that. He runs many 
of the sports and recreations, including a fine little library with 2,500 
books. “How on earth’, I asked him, ‘did you get all these books?’ 
‘Well’, he said, ‘ about 500 were given us after a journalist had written 
an article about the camp; then quite a lot are rejects from the County 
Library’. ‘Others’, he chuckled, ‘were, shall we say, well—just 
acquired’. As he spoke I saw on the shelves Lyell’s Principles of 
Geology and Lord Rosebery’s book on the elder Pitt. But also the 
bookshelves naturally contain many novels, with detective stories as the 
men’s first choice. Adventure stories are next in favour, but they mustn’t 
be predominantly love stories. ‘ Westerns’ come third, then books on 
autobiography and travel, and finally technical books. 

After visiting the library, I walked round the camp with the padre. 
He showed me the two big bars, licensed to sell beer but not spirits, 
and open from five to nine with an extra half-hour in the summer. 
Then we went along to the dry canteen, a very jolly room where a 
great many men were sitting about drinking tea or soft drinks, eating 
chips or pies, and chatting happily away. In the recreation room there 
were four billiard tables, a dart board and a table for table tennis. 
Then I went to the huge kitchen and the bakery, and they were very 
clean, like the long 70-foot Nissen huts which are the men’s bedrooms. 
Some, by the way, live in cubicles with walls adorned by pin-up girls, 
and in more than one I saw the inevitable slogan: ‘ Scotland for ever’. 
We went over the bathrooms and saw how well equipped they were, 
with heaters and showers and the comforts men welcome after day 
or night shift on a heavy job. But all this explains, I think, why these 
hydro-electric schemes have progressed so well. Apart from the engin- 
eers’ skill, the North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board and the 
contractors have refused to treat their labour as chattels. Comfort has 
been provided for the men off duty, and the wages have been good. 
But almost more than anything else, I was impressed by one significant 
remark of the padre’s—and it is a remark which many an employer 
or trade union might well take note of: “The slightest complaint from 


-any man is taken up at once. If the complaint is justified, immediate 


steps are taken to put it right. If not, the position is explained at once. 
No grievance is’allowed to fester .—Home Service 


Islands 


Cold winds cannot freeze 

Nor the frozen. centuries 

Weigh on these lovers who walk 
Under April’s blossoming trees, 
Whitethorn, apple and pear. 
Though the river drown the fields 
And, crying out, the hours 

Crash from the cruel towers, 
They'll walk in the waking year. 


Reflecting on love’s one law 

In the flooded fields I saw - 

A nesting swan at rest. 

Magpie, rook, jackdaw 

Hovered cawing above 

Their pasture lost in the tide 
Where the mated swans had found 
An isolated mound 

For their long and island love. 


Islands only remain: 

An island of light in the lane 

And these lingering lovers lapped 

In the darkened city’s disdain. 

Another island glows 

In the glassy fields beyond 

Where veiled in the vapours of night, 

Slender and opal-white 

Two sleeping swans repose. 4 
MICHAEL HAMBURGER 
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‘In the Rue Lepsius’ 


By E. M. FORSTER 


HE first English translation of Cavafy was made by Cavafy. 

The occasion is over thirty years ago now, in his flat, 10 Rue 

Lepsius, Alexandria; his dusky family-furnished flat. He is 

back from his work in a government office; the Third Circle 
of the Irrigation employs him as it might have employed many of his 
heroes. I am back from my work, costumed in khaki; the British Red 
Cross employs me. We have been introduced by an English friend, our 
meetings are rather dim, and Cavafy 
is now saying with his usual gentleness, 
“You could never understand my poetry, 
my dear Forster, never’. A poem 1s pro- 
duced—‘ The God Abandons Antony ’ 
—and I detect some coincidences be- 
tween its Greek and public school 
Greek. Cavafy is amazed. ‘ Oh, but this 
is good, my dear Forster, this is very 
good indeed’, and he raises his hand, 
takes over, and leads me through. It was 
not my ‘knowledge that touched him 
but my desire to know and to receive. 
He had no idea then that he could be 
widely desired, even in the stumbling 
North. To be understood in Alexandria 
and tolerated'in Athens was the extent 
of his ambition. 

Since that distant day, many other 
translators have had a shot. The shooter 
most to my taste is George Valasso- 
poulo. He had the advantage of working 
with the poet and he has brought much 
magic across; Cavafy is largely magic. 
But Valassopoulo only translated, and 
only wished to translate, some of the 
poems. What was needed—and has 
been happily found—is a translator for 
them all, for all the hundred and fifty- 
four of them. Professor John Mavro- 
gordato has done-a most valuable piece 
of work,* lucid, faithful, scholarly, 
intelligent; he has enabled us to read 
what Cavafy wanted to say, and to read 
it in its proper perspective. For Cavafy 
as a historical poet, or as an erotic poet, 
or an introspective one, would fail to 
convey the Mediterranean complexity. 
We need all of him if we are to under- ‘ 
stand anything. Unlike some enthusiasts, Professor Mayrogordato refers 
generously to other enthusiasts, particularly to the intensive studies of 
Timos Malanos. His method of translation is the literal—modified by 
rhythm and sometimes further modified by attempts at rhyme. He has 
added a few notes, which the English reader will find very helpful. 
Helpful too is Mr. Rex Warner’s introduction—though his sympathies 
really lie with the patriotic Greek mainland. It is a pity that the 
original text of the poems could not have been included; so much can 
be gained by personal stumblings. But the expense was probably pro- 
hibitive and certainly the present volume is not dear, and it is, in 
another sense, the most valuable book of the year. 

The poems, are all of them short. They are learned, sensuous, ironic, 
civilised, sensitive, witty. But where’s their centre? Courage enters, 
though not in an ordinary nor a reputable form. Cavafy appreciates 
cowardice also, and likes the little men who can’t be consistent or 
maintain their ideals, and can’t know what is happening and have to 
dodge. 

Be afraid of grandeurs, O my soul; 
And if you cannot conquer your ambitions 


With hesitations always and precautions 
Follow them up. 


C. P. Cavafy, in 1933, the year of his death 


Be afraid, if you are Caesar, of that obscure person in the crowd; 
he may be Artemidoros trying to warn you against death. Be afraid 
lest, into your comfortable flat, Pompey’s head is carried on a trencher. 
Be afraid if, like Nero, you lie asleep, of the obscure tumblings in the 
cupboard; your little household gods are falling over each other in 
terror, because they, not you, can hear the approaching footsteps of the 
Eringes. And if you are brave your courage is only genuine when, like 
those who fought at Thermopylae, you 
know you are certain to perish. 
Courage and cowardice are equally 
interesting to his amoral mind. He sees 
in both of them opportunities for sen- 
sation. What he envies is the power to 
snatch sensation, to triumph over the 
moment even if remorse ensues. Per- 
haps that physical snatching is courage; 
it is certainly the seed of exquisite 
memories and it is possibly the founda- 
tions of art. The amours of youth, even 
when disreputable, are delightful, thinks 
Cavafy, but the point of them is not 


future, and may give to an ageing man 
in a Rue Lepsius perceptions he would 
never have known. 


The years of my youth, my life of 
pleasure— 

How clearly I see the meaning of them 
now. 

What unnecessary, what vain repen- 
tarlees":: >: 

But I did not see the meaning then. 


Under the dissolute living of my youth 

Were being formed the intentions of 
my poetry, ti : 

- The province of my art was bein 

planned. 

And that-is why my repentances were 
never lasting. : 

My resolutions to control myself, to 
change, 

Used to endure for two weeks at most. 


The attitude recalls ,Proust’s, but 
the temperament differs. Cavafy is 
never embittered, never the invalid. 


He is thankful to have lived, and | 


“Young men even now are repeating his verses. His visions pass 
before their lively eyes, and even now they are moved by his revelation 
of beauty’. He has something of the antique faith in fame. He is not 


a super-sensitive Frenchman. He is not English. He is not even British. 


Alexandria’s his home. 


Environment, of house, of city centres, city quarters 
Which I look upon and where I walk; years and years. 


I have created you in the midst of joy and in the midst of sorrows; 
With so many circumstances, with so many things. 


And you have been made sensation, the whole of you, for me. 


Alexandria is the city over which he leans, meditative, when sorrows 
and triumphs recur; the city over which Antony, nearly two thousand 
years before him, may have leant when the music sounded and the 
God abandoned him. It is in Alexandria that he died in 1933 at the 
age of seventy; the Greek Hospital where his last days were spent 
lay close by. 


His material as-a poet, then, begins with his.own experiences and 


sensations: his interest in courage and cowardice and bodily pleasure, 
and so on. He begins from within. But he never makes a cult of him- 


* The Poems of C. P. Cavafy. Translated by John Mavrogordato, with an introduction by Rex Warner. Hogarth Press, 12s. 6d. S 
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ae self or of what he feels. All the time he is being beckoned to and being 
__ called to by history, particularly by the history of his own race. History, 
too, is full of courage, cowardice, lust, and is to that extent domestic. 
But it is somethinig more. It is an external inspiration. And he found 
in the expanses and recesses of the past, in the clash of great names 
and the tinkle of small ones, in the certified victories and slurred 
defeats, in the jewels and the wounds and the vast movements begin- 
ning out of nothing and: sometimes ending nowhere: he found in them 
- something that transcended his local life and freshened and strengthened 
his art. Demurely, ironically, he looks into the past, for he knew the 
: answers. Cleopatra did not win Actium. Julian did not reinstate 
j _ paganism. Anna Comnena took the wrong side. The senate sit in state 
to receive the barbarians; news comes that there are no more. bar- 
___ barians, so the senate have nothing to do. Sometimes there is a double 
_ irony; the Prince from western Libya impresses the Alexandrians 
; by his reticence and dignity; he is actually a most ordinary youth, 
q who does not speak because of his awful Greek accent. 
} and he suffered no little discomfort 
7 Having whole conversations stacked inside him. 


_ “Exactly what I feel in England’, a Greek friend remarked to me. The 
irony became triple as he spoke, and Cavafy would have appreciated 
this further turn of the screw. 

There is however nothing patronising in his attitude to the past, 
nor have his cameos the aloofness of Heredia. The warmth of the past 
enthralls him even more than its blunders, and he can give the sense 
of human flesh and blood continuing through centuries that are supposed 
to be unsatisfactory. A tomb here, an inscription there; coloured glass 
worn by a Byzantine Emperor and Empress because they have no 
jewels. Sometimes the supernatural appears, and not always ominously : 
as in ‘ One of their Gods’, it may enrich voluptuousness : 

When one of them was passing through the market 
Of Seleukeia, about the hour of evenfall, 
Like a tall, a beautiful, a perfect youth, 
With the joy of incorruptibility in his eyes, 
With his black and perfumed hair, 
The passers-by would look at him, 
And one would ask another if he knew him, 
And if he was a Greek of Syria, or a stranger. But a few 
Who observed with greater attention 
Would understand and draw aside; 

, And while he disappeared under the arcades, 

é In the shadows and in the lights of evening, 

Going towards the quarter which at night only 

Lives, with orgies and debauchery, 

And every kind of drunkenness and lust, 

They would wonder which it could be of Them, 

And for what disreputable sensuality 

He had come down into the streets of Seleukeia 

From those Majestical, All-holy Mansions. 


The idea that the Divine should descend to misbehave, so shocking to 
the Christian, comes naturally enough to a paganising Greek, and the 
poem (which I first knew in a Valassopoulo translation) sums up for 
me much that is characteristic. And how admirable is the rhetoric! 
Only two sentences, and the second one descending and descending 
until its final abrupt ascent. As 
: His attitude to the past did not commend him to some of his con- 
 temporaries, nor is it popular today. He was a loyal Greek but Greece 
_ for him was not territorial. It was rather the influence that has flowed 
from his race through the ages, and that (since Alexander the Great) 
has never disdained to mix with barbarism, has indeed desired to mix; 
the influence that made Byzantium a secular achievement. Racial purity 
bored him, so did political idealism. And he could be caustic about the 
claims of the tight-lipped little peninsula over seas. ‘ Aristocracy in 
modern Greece?’ he once exclaimed. ‘To be an aristocrat there is to 
have made a corner in coffee in the Peiraeus in 1849’. The civilisation 
he respected was a bastardy in which the Greek strain prevailed, and 
~ into which, age after age, the outsiders would push, to modify and be 
modified. If the strain died out—never mind: it had done its work, 
and it would have left, far away upon some Asian upland, a coin of 
_ silver, stamped with the exquisite head of a Hellenising king. Pericles, 
Aristides, Themistocles, schoolroom tyrants: what did they know of 
- this extension which is still extending and which sometimes seemed 
_ (while he spoke) to connote the human race. 
_ Half humorously, half seriously, he once compared the Greeks and 
_ the English. The two peoples are almost exactly alike, he argued: quick- 
-witted, resourceful, adventurous, ‘ But there is one unfortunate difference 
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- 
between us, one little difference. We Greeks have lost our capital— 
and the results are what you see. Pray, my dear Forster, oh pray, that 
you never lose your capital ’. 

That was in 1918. British insolvency seemed impossible then. In 
1951, when all things are possible, his words make one think—words 
of a very wise, very civilised man, words of a poet who has caught 
hold of something that cannot be taken away from him by bankruptcy, 
or even by death. 


The Elegy of the Brothers 


When you weep for the fate of your sons 
who have forgotten what it is to weep, 
you, their Creator, always hope 

a single tear may reach 

the hollow of a heart. 


But when I weep for the fate of my brothers 
who have forgotten what it is to weep, 

what hope can warm my heart 

that with even a single tear 

I shall mark another heart? 


With your tears, O Father, 
drop by drop, you can deepen the hearts 
which have not forgotten how to weep. 


With my tears I can deepen 
only my own heart: 

only my own heart prepare 
to receive in its hollow 

one of your drops. 


II 
When in the evening I walk to this clearing 
to await the return of my departed brothers, 
I hear the fall of your steps 
in the rhythm of my steps. 


When in the night I call to my brothers 
knowing they can no longer hear me call 
there still remains to me the bitter comfort 
that you at least can hear me. 


You are the roof that covers the house, 
you are the fire that leaps in the grate; 
the candle that devours the darkness. 


But without my brothers the house is empty, 
is empty, is empty the house, O Father, 
without my brothers who have gone, 
clutching the bleeding knife. 


« 


Ill 
With the one eye they left me at their going, 
I can welcome, neighbour, 
your peaceful smile. 


With the one hand they left me 
I can carry the basket laden 
with the rich fruit of your garden. 


I can still drag 
my wounded leg and come 
and talk with you over the fence. 


But when at night-time in my house 

among the empty beds I wander 

how, Father, shall I lay my body down in rest 
when those who so much wounded it 

can no more rest in beds, 

can rest in beds no more? 


Translated by FRANCIS KiNG from the Greek of G. TH. VAPHOPOULOS 
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Dance of Death 


by ERICH KERN 


* The first account to be published in this country 
of the war on the Russian front. 


* Written by a Nazi soldier who for 4 years was 
in the thick of the fighting with the S.S. 


* An important book for the British reader : 


(1) for its documentary reporting. of the war’s biggest battle- 
ground of which the British reader has been least well 
informed. 

(2) for its insight into the mind of a German, typical of many 
of his countrymen, about whom again the British reader 
knows too little. 

(3) for its bearing on the controversial issue of German 
rearmament. 10s. 6d. 


M. J. Farrell 


LOVING WITHOUT TEARS 
First novel for 10 years by the author of those two great stage 
successes, Spring Meeting and Treasure Hunt. 
** Really good comedy ”’ ** Irresistible ”” 


—IJ.G. WILSON of BUMPUS —NEWS CHRONICLE 9s. 6d 


COLLINS 


IS MAN SUPERSEDED? 


For the answer read Dr. Norbert Wiener’s 

revolutionary exposition of cybernetics— 

“THE HUMAN USE OF HUMAN BEINGS.” 
18/- net 


SOUTH AMERICA 


THE GREEN WORLD OF THE NATURALISTS 
VICTOR: WOLFGANG VON HAGEN 


“Admirable accounts of South America, its 
rivers, jungles and grassy plains, its astonishing 
animal and insect life... A treasure house of 
curious information.” 


Peter Quennell (Daily Mail). 
416 pages 27 plates 25/- net 


Ready Tomorrow 


EDITH TEMPLETON 


LIVING ON YESTERDAY 
By the author of “Summer in the Country.” 10/6 


FRANK TILSLEY 


f PLEASURE BEACH 
By the author of “Champion Road.” 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOOD 
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By Richard Church 


A VISIT TO RICHARD HUGHES 
By Beatrice Kane 


BOSWELL AND HIS FAMILY- 


a little-known picture re-discovered 


THEATRE BOOKS 
By Alan Dent 


THE LATEST CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
By Geoffrey Trease 


HOLIDAY READING 


By Frank Swinnerton 
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By Henri Talon. Rockliff. 25s. 


_ HENRI TALON is Professor of English Literature 
in the University of Dijon, and many readers 
will already be familiar with his discerning study 
of William Law and his admirably edited selec- 
tions from the journals and letters of John 
Byrom. The book under review is the English 
translation of Yohn Bunyan: L’Homme et 
L’Giuvre which, when it appeared in 1948, was 
greeted as a work of scholarship of first-rate 
interest and importance. A re-reading of the 
book in English, after an interval of nearly three 


years, does nothing to disturb that judgment. — 


-It is the most penetrating and carefully docu- 
mented consideration yet produced of Bunyan 
aS a writer, and at the same time an absorbing 


and beautifully written study of his character 


and personality. — 

The facts of Bunyan’s life have been fully 
discussed in John Brown’s massive Victorian 
biography, fohn Bunyan, his Life, Times and 
Works, which was revised by Frank Mott 
Harrison in .1928 in the light of modern 
research; and there have been several other bio- 
graphies in the last quarter century. Professor 
Talon is primarily concerned, not with the 


- outward man, but with the inward man—a dis- 


tinction which, as he points out, is frequently 


drawn by Bunyan himself. He therefore con- 


centrates his purely factual] material into a short 
introductory chapter. He goes on to a detailed 
consideration of Grace Abounding to the Chief 
of Sinners, Bunyan’s account of his conversion 
from a reprobate to a regenerate life. Almost all 
of Bunyan’s writings—and some sixty publica- 
‘tions stand to his name—reveal themselves as 
contributions to his spiritual autobiography, if 
they are read perceptively; and a more percep- 
tive and sympathetic reader than Professor Talon 
it would be difficult to find. His analysis of 
Grace Abounding, in which his conclusions are 
reinforced by references to the lesser works, is 
of absorbing interest, and he leads-us to see that 
these confessions, far from being only one more 
example of the orthodox confessions of the 
seventeenth-century ‘mechanick preachers’, as 


‘York Tindall Claimed, ‘reveal new depths not 


only in the man, but in the spiritual life itself’. 

‘But The Pilgrim’s Progress far outshines 
Bunyan’s other writings in depth and interest, 
and Professor Talon rightly devotes nearly a 
third of his book to a study of its meaning and 
appeal. He is as much at home in literary 
criticism, albeit in a language not his own, as 
in psychological analysis, and what he has done 
in these chapters, and in later chapters on Mr. 
Badman and The Holy War, will long remain 
the standard criticism of Bunyan’s major 
__ writings. He demonstrates that The Pilgrim’s 
Progress is ‘one of the rare works which give 
man his measure—his weaknesses, his imperfec- 
tions, his meannesses, but also his will, his 
courage and_his thirst for the absolute’. In con- 


trast, Mr. Badman, he thinks, fails at times to 


hold the interest because it is too openly 


didactic; and The Holy War, Bunyan’s most 


deeply meditated work, is also a partial failure 


because ‘he was going against the spontaneity 
of his genius” when he wrought it so carefully. 


Professor Talon’s analyses of Bunyan’s style, 
in which he traces the progression from the 


_ slightly oratorical manner of many of the ser- 
mons to the cultivated simplicity of the major 
_ works, and brings out the blend of instinctive 


and of conscious artistry, show how sensitive 
he is to nuances.of meaning and cadence. His 
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own style is a model of grace and lucidity, 
admirably conveyed by his translator, Mrs. 
Bernard Wall. 


The Palace of Industry, 1851 
By C. R. Fay. Cambridge. 15s. 


The particular aspect of the Great Exhibition of 
1851 which imterests Dr. Fay is the economic 
one; and as an economic historian he has filled 


the widest gap in our present day dealings with 


the Crystal Palace. The whole grand enterprise 
takes on even more merit after reading this book, 
especially as the results of the Exhibition have 
been consistently belittled by so many writers 
during the past century. The immediate fruits, 
as seen in the great South Kensington site and 
the museums and colleges built on it, are parti- 
cularly well dealt with here. Then the assessment 
of the longer term results—the arrival of the great 
multiple stores, the habit of excursion travel and 
the rest—follow with mounting interest. 

But Dr. Fay has in fact done much more than 
provide a mere economic survey, He has given 
us the best collection so far of contemporary 
statements and accounts, from the first glimmer- 
ings in the minds of Henry Cole and the Prince 
Consort down to the founding of such land- 
marks as the Imperial Institute and the South 
Kensington museums. As a source book it is 
essential for the full understanding of the Exhi- 
bition and of the economic climate of the day. 

Dr. Fay deals with the Royal Commission, 
the building, the exhibits, the Queen’s view of 
the Crystal Palace (seen in a complete transcript 
of the appropriate diary passages), the ‘ benefits 
of success’, and the South Kensington enter- 
prises. He also includes a most illuminating 
chapter called ‘ Some Leading Architects ’, archi- 
tects not only im building but affairs in general. 
He then adds amusing appendices to cover 
various aspects of the Palace and its success. 

The only weakness, perhaps, in a rather high- 


priced book—the pages number only 168—is in 


the illustrations. They are not numerous enough 
to line the mind and too many for embellish- 
ment. But that is a minor blemish in an excel- 
lent book which helps to round off our apprecia- 
tion of one of the wonders of the world. 


And So It Goes On 
By Roy Harrod. Hart-Davis. 6s. 


This little book, whose sub-title is Further 
Thoughts on Present Mismanagement, is adver- 
tised as a sequel to Are These Hardships Neces- 
sary?, Mr. Harrod’s penetrating broadside against 
the Government’s economic ‘mismanagement’ 
in 1947. Yet the two books are notably different. 
The earlier one was an explosion of righteous 
indignation, with a clear, simple, and intensely 
topical message; the more recent one is a collec- 
tion of articles written since August 1947—some 
of abiding interest, some highly relevant to our 
present problems, a few rather out of date or at 
least in need of revision. 

The first two chapters on ‘ European Union’ 
and ‘ The Profit Motive’ are not of a piece with 
the rest, since they are not strictly about ‘ present 
mismanagement’. Chapter I, written in May 
1948, sketches out a plan for European co-opera- 
tion—a wise and sensible plan, which happily is 
now in the course of being fulfilled. In particular 
the European Payments Union and the associated 
arrangements for. trade liberalisation have come 
into being in substantially the form that Mr. 
Harrod wanted. Chapter II is a well-reasoned 


and persuasive essay in defence~of- the profit- 
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motive as the regulator and stimulus of our 
economic system, 

In Chapter III Mr. Harrod assumes the role 
of sympathetic critic of Professor Meade’s recent 
Planning and the Price Mechanism. Professor 
Meade’s scholarly advocacy of planning through 
the price mechanism, not against it, is in general 
warmly praised, but (as a faithful disciple of 
Keynes) Mr. Harrod enters a proviso against 
attempting to use the rate of interest as an over- 
all regulator of the level of business activity. 
Like Keynes, Mr. Harrod favours low interest 
rates all the time. These squeeze the rentier much 
more satisfactorily (Mr. Harrod argues) than 
taxes on capital, and they ease the burden on the 
budget. Admittedly they might in theory pro- 
vide an undue stimulus to capital expenditure, 
but the danger is unimportant, since ‘in these 
days a large proportion of capital outlay is 
directly dependent on Government decision ”: 

The remaining chapters and the postscript 
provide a running commentary on the British 
Government’s economic policy since the ‘ retreat 
from convertibility * in August 1947. It is these 
chapters which are the true sequel to Are These 
Hardships Necessary?, for all are inspired by a 
common purpose: the British Government must 
adopt a rational economic policy and not simply 
drift from one expedient to another, and this 
policy must be directed towards two complemen- 
tary goals—an internal goal of disinflation and 
an external goal of restoring the convertibility of 
sterling into dollars. 

Only once (in Chapter VIII) does the author 
waver in his belief that the Government’s policy 
is insufficiently disinflationary; otherwise his re- 
commendations are always that the Government 
should cut down demand. Moreover the cut 
should be made in particular ways. It should not 
be enforced by increased taxation (on the con- 
trary, for a reduction in taxation might stimulate 
production), it should instead be effected by 
curtailing all varieties of expenditure in the 
Government sector of the economy and by re- 
straining capital expenditure in the private sector. 

The obstacles to restoring the convertibility of 
sterling into dollars are not, Mr. Harrod argues, 
insurmountable. They are (a) inflation in our 
home economy, (6) our excessive investment in 
the outer Sterling Area, (c) our unwillingness to 
deal drastically with our war-time sterling in- 
debtedness and (d) our unwillingness to attract 
capital to this country by giving the capitalist 
what he would consider a fair deal. On the ques- 
tion of the sterling-dollar exchange rate, And So 
It Goes On unfortunately does not include any of 
Mr. Harrod’s very recent articles in which he has 
been advocating the appreciation of the pound; 
indeed by implication he seems in a passage on 
page 141, written in November 1949, to chal- 
lenge the efficacy of exchange appreciation, by 
arguing (incorrectly, in the reviewer’s opinion) 
that devaluation cannot possibly have produced 
deterioration on our dollar account. 

Written as it is by “one of the finest polemic 
writers of our time’, this little volume is very 
well worth its modest price of six shillings. 


Kinship and Marriage among the Nuer 


By E. E. Evans-Pritchard. O.U.P. 15s. 
This book is to be warmly recommended to all 
who are interested in the role of kinship in social 
integration... Although the author does not 
attempt to point the wider moral, -his account 
shows admirably how a general process in 
human society works out in a particular situa- 


tion. It is a continuation of his study ofthe 
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Nuer of the Nilotic Sudan and presumes a 
knowledge of their way of life given in an earlier 
work, the Nuer: a Description of the Modes of 
Livelihood and Political Institutions of a Nilotic 
People (O.U.P., 1940). In the present study the 
widespread network of personal relations based 
on kinship and locality are analysed in 

terms of the mutual obligations arising “== 
within the family, the village and the 
cattle camp. The Nuer, numbering 
250,000 or so in all, are ‘cattle- -rearing 
people occupying the seasonally swamped 
savannah lands of the Upper Nile basin. 
Their cattle-keeping has necessitated 
seasonal and periodic migrations of vil- 
lages and families over wide areas, 
whereby many members of the various 
patrilineal clans and lineages which con- 
stitute the larger framework of Nuer 
society have been widely scattered. The 
underlying theme of the volume is the 
adaptation of domestic obligations and 
ties of kinship to transhumant cattle- 
keeping and to the basic principle of 
patrilineal descent. 

The regulation of marriage through 
the wide-spread reciprocal obligations 
created among relatives of a bride and of 
a bridegroom results in a situation where- 
by, despite the instability of population, 
all members of a local community at a 
given time are linked to one another by 
personal ties of kinship which constitute 
moral sanctions for good behaviour. 
Cattle are transferred and distributed 
from the bridegroom’s kin to those of the 
bride during and after marriage. These 
transfers which may, at least temporarily, 
seriously impoverish some of the former, 
follow complex rules whereby relatives of 
both parents of the bride and of the 
groom are brought into new relations 
which, with the birth of children, become 
those of kinship. Detailed examination 
does not support the view that the cattle 
payments are, as has been suggested, 
sanctions for the stability of a marriage. 
Indeed the cattle are not usually trans- 
ferred in any number until the stability of the 
marriage is held to be insured by the character 
and apparent compatibility of the couple and by 
good relations between their respective kin. 
Professor Evans-Pritchard sees in the transfers 
of cattle a mechanism whereby sentiments of 
mutual attachment are built up among a wide 
body of kinsfolk on either side creating a 
situation favourable to marital stability rather 
than penalties for breakdown. Furthermore 
marriage prohibitions against marriage into the 
lineages and settlements of either parent implies 
that actual marriages link together the people of 
many lineages and localities, again generating 
sentiments favourable to co-operation and for- 
bearance of considerable survival value for a 
semi-nomadic people. 

The author also shows how exceptional forms 
of mating among the Nuer depend on their basic 
dogmas concerning patrilineal descent and the 
continuity of the lineage. The place in society 
of every male Nuer is primarily oriented in 
relation to his lineage, his line of paternal 
descent, and every man is in principle an essen- 
tial link in this endless chain whereby dominant 
rights to land and cattle herds pass down the 
generations. A group of close patrilineal kinsmen 


are a collectivity sharing cattle and forming the’ 


nucleus of a settlement, Hence, on marriage, a 
woman becomes figuratively the wife of all 
these kinsmen; not only will she cook and milk 
for any or all of them at need, but her child- 
bearing is conceived as being on behalf of the 
lineage whose cattle were used for her marriage. 
The desire to perpetuate the name and descent 
line of every man leads to frequent ‘ ghost 
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marriage’, a marriage in which a man weds a 
woman in the name of a kinsman who died 
without male descendants and who, though 
dead, is the pater of the woman’s children, and 
from whom they inherit status and rights to 


_ cattle. Similarly, the death of a husband does not 


A youth. His hair is dressed with ashes 
From ‘ Kinship and Marriage among the Nuer’ 


terminate his marriage. His wife may be trans- 
ferred in levirate marriage to another kinsman 
by whom she may bear children, but these will 
be reckoned as sons of her dead husband. Alter- 
natively, she may live in widow-concubinage 
with a man who is not a kinsman of her dead 
husband, but any children borne by her will 
similarly be reckoned as sons of that husband 
and members of his lineage. Finally, if there is a 
lack of male heirs in a lineage segment and a 
wealth of cattle,.a woman may take a wife in the 
name of the lineage. The wife will bear children 
by one or more approved lovers, and their child- 
ren will again be regarded as members of a 
woman-husband’s lineage. In brief the Nuer 
emphasis on the unity of the lineage and the 
importance of its continuity result in forms of 
marriage in which the domestic unit responsible 
for the rearing of children is variously related 
to the wider groups of kin. 


I Sing in the Wilderness. By Olive 
Suratgar. Edward Stanford. 12s. 6d. 


In these internationally minded days we are 
inclined to forget the very real barriers that still 
—and probably always will—exist between 
peoples of different societies, languages and 
culture. These are barriers that cannot be 
knocked down by a general blowing of trumpets 
in Geneva or New York or Moscow. They may 
sometimes be breached in individual cases; and 
still more rarely one finds someone, equally at 
home on both sides, with the power of inter- 
preting one to the other. 

Mrs. Olive Suratgar very nearly falls into this 
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last category. She married a Persian poet and 
university professor and went to live in Persia at 
a time (1936) when communication between 
Persians and foreigners was very restricted. From 
the first she found herself part of the life of a 
typical Persian family of standing. An intelligent 
and observant woman, she weathered the 
exasperations and frustrations of house- 
keeping in Teheran, and began to look 
at Persian society from her unusual van- 
tage point. The result is this readable 
and entertaining book, the record of 
fifteen years as a Persian housewife. 

One must not expect to find all the 
answers to the present situation. No one, 
however intimately they may become 
absorbed into another state of-life, can 
see more than a small corner of it. Mrs. 
Suratgar’s is that of the cultured, 
academic class; her husband was edu- 
cated in England, and her circle is that 
most favourable to English life and 
culture. We learn very little of Persian 
nationalism in its post-war form, of the 
influence of religion, of the new politic- 
ally minded bourgeoisie. Her chapter on 
oil, though sympathetic to the Persian 
point of view, smacks at times of an 
Anglo-Iranian handout. As the wife of a 
literary man, it is disappointing that she 
has had so little contact with the modern 
literary movement in Persia. She men- 
tions the late Sadeq Hedayat (certainly 
the greatest of the moderns), but too 
cavalierly dismisses those who have 
stepped into his shoes. 

But these are minor defects. Mrs. 
Suratgar is at her best when she is writ- 
ing of the things she knows at first hand 
—housekeeping, travelling, family life, 
social relations, teaching. Her account of 
her first visit to a public bath is a gem. 
' She has seen far more of Persian life and 
society than any outsider, no matter how 
long he may have lived in the country. 
Even ‘old hands’ will learn much that 
is new to them, and the reader whose 
interest in Persia has been stimulated for 
the first time by recent events in that country © 
will find many shrewd and enlightening com- 
ments. 

Her last chapter, on ‘ The Persian Mentality’, 
is very thoughtful and penetrating. Perhaps 
those who, in the heat of political battle, are 
prone to dismiss all Persians as cowards and 
thieves, would do well to reflect that a cultured 
Englishwoman is able, after so many years of 
seeing them off their guard, to write not only 
with sympathetic understanding of their weak- 
nesses, but even more with genuine admiration 
for their good and attractive qualities. 


. 


Generals and Politicians. By Jere 
Clemens King. Cambridge. 26s. 


The publishers could scarcely have chosen a 
more auspicious hour than this for the issue of 
Generals and Politicians. With the controversy 
over General MacArthur in full uproar, the con- 
flicts in France of thirty-five years back on the 
precise frontier betweén the powers and duties 
of the government and the military executive 
acquire a contemporary as well as a historical 
interest. 

The subject falls naturally into three periods,- 
the first that of Joffre to December, 1916, a 
quasi-autocracy which only succumbs to the 
Legislature through hubris. The second period 
to November, 1917, is that of the domination 
of the Legislature, until that in turn dis- 
solves in intemperance and incoherence. Finally 
comes the phase of the virtual dictatorship of 
Clemenceau. Thus the pattern is one of two 
authoritarian regimes linked by an interregnum 
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which may be described according to taste as 
_ democratic or anarchic. i 

Certain peculiarities distinguish the situation 
of Joffre from that of MacArthur. Joffre at no 
time interfered in the direction of policy. Indeed, 
he asked no wider powers than those conferred 
in the first flurry, and those were merely the 
normal powers of a commander in the field. 


lay in the delimitation of the ‘field’. Where 
did the forward zone and its vital interests end? 
What rights had the C.-in-C. over not only the 
troops in the interior, but over the production 
of armaments? Joffre took his stand on his 
responsibility for the defence of France: any- 
thing, therefore, that impeded him in the exer- 
cise of that duty, whether it was the distraction 
of reserves to the Balkans or _ ill-informed 
criticism from roving politicians in the army 
zone, was his business. Supported by Millerand 
at the War Office during the period of illusion 
of an early conclusion of hostilities, he was able 
to hold his own against the Legislature, in spite 
of the growing distrust of the tactics of grig- 
notage. But with the succession of the pliant 
and ignorant Briand, followed by the near- 
disaster of Verdun and the-reports from soldier- 
deputies of the lack of organisation, his reputa- 
tion was impaired. From that time, an anxious 
and jealous Legislature was able to regain gradual 
control, first over the cabinet, and then through 
the Army Commissions of Senate and Chamber 
over the High Command. Had Joffre been more 
subtle, had he welcomed politicians to G.Q.G. 
instead of trying to shut their eyes and mouths 
____ by the exercise of his authority, he might have sur- 
__-vived. His attempt to hold his position by auto- 
cratic methods in the end brought him down. 

The second phase, of weak cabinets, Chamber 
indiscipline, an unsuccessful general and army 
mutinies, displays democracy at war at its worst. 
As with the First Republic, the political chaos 
led inevitably to dictatorship. In Clemenceau, 
we have the Consul, half warrior, half politician, 
capable of understanding military problems, and 
of harmonising, however brutally, military policy 
with political necessities. From this point, Dr. 
King confines himself almost wholly to the re- 
lations of Clemenceau and Foch, but scarcely 
touches those of the army and Parliament. ‘True, 
Clemenceau covered Foch, but the problem of 
political-military relations was not solved, as 
appeared during the peace-negotiations, which 
_ do not enter the book. 

‘The problem remains. It would seem that 
while democracy can work and fight during a 
war with greater energy and devotion than the 
citizens of an autocracy, it cannot achieve victory 
without the surrender of its rights as voiced 
by its representatives. Even so, the problem is 
not solved unless the nation can discover a single 
man with an appreciation of both military and 
political necessities. Neither accomplished poli- 
tician nor military genius alone is adequate. The 
‘whole man’ is imperative. 

It cannot be said that Generals and Politicians 
js a satisfactory book. The first part, dealing 
‘with the attempts of the Legislature to recapture 
the control, is the most interesting, particularly 
in the tactics of the Chamber Army Commission, 
presided over by a general, in forcing the cabinet 

- to its point of view. The Nivelle episode, at least 
up to: April 16, was more lucidly handled by 
General Spears in Prelude to Victory, while the 
- Clemenceau-Foch relationship has been more 

adequately dealt with elsewhere. Dr. King has 
attempted to draw no lessons. The brief dis- 
cussion in the last three pages is unworthy of 

- the problem. The fact is, Dr. King has not the 
equipment to deal with his material. He appears 
‘to know very little of French politics or the 
army. His first chapter is a travesty of history 
to 1914. He betrays his inadequacy by a phrase 
uch as ‘in title’ for ‘en titre’ and: by the 


. 


The difficulty, peculiar to an invaded country, © 
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schoolboy howler of ‘ Radical Socialist ’"—he even 
labels a member of the ‘ Union Républicaine et 
Démocratique’ as ‘Union Republican’. His 
account of the battle of the Marne is ten years 
out of date; Lyet’s book on the parts played by 
Galliéni and Joffre is not in his bibliography 
There are many errors which demonstrate his 
ignorance, e.g., Gallifet a royalist general in 1899; 
Freycinet minister of war in 1870-71; Franchet 
d’Esperey dismissed in June, 1918, whereas he 
was given the command of the Allied armies in 
Macedonia. Further, the subject of the book 
cannot be isolated. The relations between the 
British and French military staffs and the British 
~~and French cabinets have great relevance to the 
French political-military relationship; but these 
are virtually ignored. 

Nevertheless, despite these and other very 
serious shortcomings, the book should be read 
The intelligent reader will find. much to 
make him think about generals, and possibly 
more about ‘that insidious and crafty animal, 
vulgarly called the politician’. 
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The Creation 
By James Kirkup. Lotus Press. 3s. 


Mr. Kirkup has written, pour distraire les 
honnétes gens, a superior amusement. He has 
not been over-earnest or’ in any way religiose: 
he has not even been ‘supremely serious, He has 
simply tried to play a good game of verse on a 
prose field, to make a pattern, invent a myth. 
He has quietly parodied Genesis. We shall not 
summarise Mr. Kirkup’s account of the universe: 
it is too entertaining to be given away, too 
laborious to steal, and his publishers charge for 
it a sufficiently modest price. But we may 
properly observe that out of the mock-profound 
mutterings of contradictions, of what is what 
was and what not, there rises, or evolves, a 
Passage of poetry. It describes the first tree: 

The. first of all 

the colours, green, 

it bore, its leaves 

the colour of my love 

and of my season. 


And death’s bright-dark, 
the yellow and the black 

it is a symbol of in autumn. 
In its winter, 

as with all things, death 
lays bare the skeleton, 

but cannot take the root 
until my hand 

releases it. 


For secretly the heart is there 

within it, and my spring 

revives it for another 
death-and-love-rejoicing summer, 

tll there are no more mornings... 
This volume, we are told, is the second of a 
new provincial series called the ‘ Acadine Poets ’. 
It is hoped that where the metropolis has been 
so dismally failing, the provinces may succeed. 


Jean Racine: a Critical Biography. By 
Geoffrey Brereton. Cassell. 22s. 6d. 


This can be placed among the best books on 
Racine, either in English or in French. It is 
also beautifully produced,. paper, printing, 
illustrations all being most pleasant. The bio- 
graphy of Racine is attractively presented, and 
some thrilling incidents are admirably dealt with. 
The life and death of the actress Du Parc, 
Racine’s mistress at one time, is worthy of any 
historical novel—and the readers fear at one 
instant that Racine will be at least put into the 
Bastille as a poisoner, and are accordingly 
delighted when he escapes practically unblamed, 
although the king’s authority for his arrest 
had been obtained. The chapter on ‘ Patrons, 
Friends and Lovers’ is full of the most amusing 
information. The legend that Racine died because 
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he fell into disgrace with the king is thoroughly 
sifted and very little substance is found in it. 
Dr. Brereton unites literary talent in story telling 
with the most precise and conscientious erudi- 
tion: a knowledge of all the latest ‘investigations 
and of the best French opinion. 

But the real importance of the book is in the 
valuation of Racine as a literary man: Lytton 
Strachey marks a turning point in English 
appreciation of Racine, but in Dr, Brereton’s 
chapter on ‘The Originality of Racine ’—and 
indeed throughout this volume—we find full 
justice done to a dramatist whom the French 
consider as the highest of all playwrights (the 
most powerful being of course Shakespeare) and 
whom the English have great difficulty in under- 
standing. Dr. Brereton points out, in Racine’s 


- plays, traits which in the abstract could be con- 


sidered faults, but shows clearly how such 
traits are demanded bythe exigencies of the 
stage, if a real work of art is to be put on. 
Shakespeare can only be acted by rather forcible 
adaptation. Racine’s plays can be acted as they 
are written. The peculiar. poetical qualities of 
the French language as used by Racine are 
admirably described, and this book should open 
the eyes of many well-intentioned English 
readers so far baffled by what the French call 
poésie. But the most useful analysis given by 
Dr. Brereton is his presentation at the end of: 
the book of the psychology of Racine’s characters, 
and specially his definition of the deepest kind 
of love in women: ‘a persona living by its 
emotions yet at the same time supremely intelli- 
gent—so masterly an illusion of life that they 
have become an essential factor in West European 
literature ’ 
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The Roman Stage 

By W. Beare. Methuen. 25s. 
An admirable lucidity is among the many 
merits of this book which has obviously been 
slowly matured and written with patient care. 
One is grateful to the author for his trouble. If 
he had been writing a literary appreciation of 


_ the masterpieces of the Roman Stage the intrinsic 


interest of the subject might have survived a 
looser texture of composition. As it is, the 
pleasure of the well-turned sentences helps the 
reader along in the drier business of a history of 
the Latin drama during the Republican period 
in its more external aspects. It is a complicated 
and diversified subject-matter including not only 
comedy and tragedy but the pre-literary be- 
ginnings and the other dramatic genres, the 
Fabula Atellana and the Mime, of which no 
examples survive, as well as the organisation of 
the theatre, seating, spectators, stage, costumes 
and masks. Closer to literary criticism come 
chapters on Music and Metre, the Law of Five 
Acts, Greek New Comedy and the sober and 
chastening discussion of what we can really claim 
to know about Livius Andronicus, Naevius, 
Plautus, Ennius, Terence and others. Notable 
here is the shrewd analysis of the method of 
contaminatio by which Terence is supposed to 
have .constructed his plots and the vindication 
for him of a degree of originality and indepen- 
dence of his Greek models which he was obliged 
to conceal in order to satisfy the Roman demand 
for. what they thought they wanted, a close trans- 
lation of a Greek play. 

Greek tragedy now seems established in 
popular favour both as wireless drama and on 
the stage. Is there any insuperable obstacle to 
the revival of interest in translations of some of 
the masterpieces of Plautus and Terence? They 
deserve a wider public than they get in their 
occasional presentation in the original in Public 
Schools. If this revival should occur translators 
and producers would find their account in this 
excellent manual which in any case will interest 
a wide circle of readers. 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent critics 


TELEVISION 
Performance and Promise 


AN ARTICLE in last week’s Radio Times was 
headed ‘ The Magic of Wimbledon’. So far not 
enough of the magic has been captured by the 
television cameras to justify the extremely lush 
coverage of this year’s championships—over 
twenty-four hours’ viewing time each week, not 
counting the televised films which round off 
most days’ play. We can accept the proposition 
that there are viewers for whom tennis is the 
most beguiling of games and that they are un- 
likely to be discouraged by the fact that the 
camera is all too seldom able to follow the flight 


that more imposing 
television film event 
to which those of 
us who had only 
read of Rossellini’s 
‘Paisa’ had looked 
forward with plea- 
surable and perhaps 
great expectations. 
They were sumptu- 
ously disappointed. 
The grandeur of 
themeand treatment 
reached us mainly 
in snatches. Heavy 


Scene from the documentary programme ‘ Inside Western Germany ’, tele- 
vised on June 22: a nine-year-old girl being confirmed by the Bishop of 
Wurzburg in the village church of Steinbach, northern Bavaria 


of the ball. A curious anomaly when we remem- 
ber that televised ice-hockey has been an almost 
unqualified success. In tennis the camera never 
fully comes to grips with the game, never gets 
into the heart of it. We are left with the sense 
of frustration which, next to purchase tax, is the 
sceptic’s most potent excuse for postponing his 
debut as a regular viewer. The best work done by 
the camera at Wimbledon up to now has been in 
showing us the players arriving on the court 
and leaving jt, and in recording the swallow- 
skimming of the ball boys. The frequently inter- 
polated crowd pictures have amounted to little 
more than confirmation of full stands. We have 
been given none of those character-study shots 
of ‘fans’ which often enliven our viewing of 
Test cricket. At Wimbledon the camera is im- 
peccably well-behaved and the result at times has 
been debilitating As for the televised film ver- 
sions of the rise and fall of the champions, are 
they worth it? 


The question-mark can be kept in type for 


cutting, undecipher- 
able captions, and 
commentary help so 
feeble that often it 
could not be heard, 
combined in a 
nullifying operation 
that gave the film 
very little chance of 
success with all but 
the most perversely 
dogged of viewers. 
Rossellini’s _disre- 
gard of the British 
part in the libera- 
tion of his country 
has been avenged. 
Writing in a 
Continental publi- 
cation a few months 
back, the Head of 
Television Films, 


*“To Save a Life’: an incident in the television programme on June 25, with 
(left to right) Hilda Fenemore as the Night Superintendent, Nita Moyce as the 
Night Sister and Nancy Vlasto as the Nurse 


Mr. P. H, Dorté, said: 
“The truth is that with 
modern British flying- 
spot film-scanners, such 
as those now used by the 
British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration for  televising 
film, any film produced 
for the cinema can ade- 
quately be transmitted by 
television’. Leaving out 
the flying what-you-call- 
ems, we will resort to the 
question-mark again to 
ask: What does ‘ade- 


quately’ mean in that context? ‘ Paisa’ was a 
dusty answer. Some of us think that the Tele- 

vision Films Department of the B.B.C. has great 

opportunities, and ‘We in Britain... ’, for 

example, showed that we should be flattering 
ourselves in supposing that all the thinking is 

being done on our side of the screen. The last in 

that series, three Sunday evenings ago, ‘ We Are 

Strong in Our Youth’, was factual film at its 
best. And the television film unit which pro- 

cured the “sequences for ‘Inside Western 

Germany’ obviously went to work with great 

thoroughness, The script was no more than rea- 

sonably competent, but the programme gave us 

some good if disturbing viewing material. 


Training a police horse for duty in London: part of a programme televised at the 
Mounted Branch Training Establishment at Imber Court, Surrey, on June 20 
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_ We had the television film unit effectively 
co-operating in ‘To Save a Life’, that worthy 
if undistinguished *attempt to show us the night 
routine in a London hospital. A note of un- 
reality was struck by the recapitulation of in- 
structions from doctors to nurses. Nurses, ‘of 
all people, rarely need to be told what to do 
in the course of their jobs and then only in 
cryptic terms which admittedly might not help 
the understanding of an outside audience. 
Again, would the R.M.O. (for Resident Medical 
Officer) be so addressed by the staff? Not in 
some of the London hospitals. And would the 
R.MO. be directly implicated in matters of life 
and death? Again, in some London hospitals, 
no. ‘To Save a Life” was kept going by its 
subject rather than by any high merit of script 
or production. The programme suffered from 
self-consciousness, the documentary producers’ 
occupational disease. 

At the Royal Tournament television joined us 
to packed and appreciative audiences, most of 
whose excitements we were able to share, notably 
the field gun competition between the men of 
Devonport and Portsmouth, in which the first- 
named swung and ran and clambered to victory 
with splendid élan. 

_ Last Saturday night saw the start of a new 
series, ‘Speaking Personally’, with Bertrand 
Russell using the sardonic smile of Voltaire as 
he answered Christopher Salmon’s never very 
testing but often pertinent questions about the 
wider issues of our time. Not much of impor- 
tance emerged from this encounter except Lord 
Russell’s reaffirmation of a demand for more 

- and yet more democracy. It was a pleasure, none 
the less, to have the opportunity of watching in 
action the mind of one of the world’s most 
controversial personalities. 

2 REGINALD POUND 


BROADCAST DRAMA ; 
Sunday Cocktail 


CRITICS SHOULD NOT BE IMPULSIVE but if they 
were not would they ever get any ‘copy’ in on 
time? Critics should operate in a vacuum (not 
of their own creating be it understood) but 
without reference to old X who is laughing his 
head off just behind you, and thereby ruffling 
your neck into lines of the strongest resentment; 
or young Z who is yawning with permanently 
raised eyebrows, thus making you ten times 
_ more anxious to enjoy the thing than you would 
be if you hadn’t noticed him. We are dependent 
one on another; independent—whatever the 
caption may say at the top of the page—no 
criticism can ever really be. And critics, as much 
as the unmarried mothers of the old melodrama, 
are also sometimes left holding the baby. 
- Not everyone liked Mr. Eliot’s ‘The Cock- 
tail Party ’, to some it seemed bloodless, to others 
trite. When over the air I attempted what I 
thought was a cautious appraisal, I. was rung up~ 
by congested voices shouting ‘ Bosh! ’ ‘ Poppy 
Cocktail Party!’ and other words less poetic. 
In one of those inanities known as a Brains 
Trust, I found myself alone in defence of the 
piece, anid before a year was out I caught myself, 
in public and in private, defending the play 
with a heat and zeal which, on that first night in 
Edinburgh, I was some. way from feeling. My 
mood then was rather one of a rapt curiosity 
_ at. the distinction of the idea and a technical 
delight in the daring experiment which Mr. 
- Eliot was here essaying. Let us look at the 
- technical aspect first (partly in the hope that I 
shall not have room to pontificate about the 
truth or otherwise of the. ‘message’). The ex- 
 perimerit was to give us—who expected some- 
thing at least as difficult as the Four Quartets—a 
comedy which appeared at first blush like a 
ly by Lonsdale or Maugham—at the most, 
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not less popular in appeal than early Shaw with 
a poetry which was hardly recognisable as such, 
certainly not what the lay theatre-goers had 
learned to expect from a ‘ poetic play’; a con- 
versational manner which had just enough 
rhythm to hold attention to it in a way prose 
would not, but which could take in its stride a 
laconic Lonsdale-type telephone call, a smart 
joke or a trite naturalistic aside as easily as it 
could compass the higher kinds of thought and 
communication. This in itself was enough to 
make some people angry, but to anyone who had 
been following Mr. Eliot’s earlier experiments 
with the neo-classical or miracle play manner, 
this departure was of the first interest, and was 
intended, I. take it, quite deliberately, as an 
effort to close the widening gap between ‘the 
smart west-end comedy on one side, and the 
drama of ideas (which since Shaw had gone 
badly untheatrical) and the  seH-consciously 
artistic and euphuistic verse drama (which sends 
west-end first nighters into a deep sleep) on 
the other. The interest of this technical experi- 
ment was of course wholly lost in a radio per- 
formance; which is perhaps why we have had 
to wait so long for a broadcast. On the Third 
Programme, listeners are used to the highest of 
high falutin’ poetic drama; Lonsdalism com- 
mingling spirituality is more or less pointless. 

Of the play’s meaning—about which Mr. 
Eliot is enigmatic, while some voices are heard 
shouting that it is merely ‘The Passing of 
Third Floor Back’ with knobs on—I scarcely 
like to speak. It seems to me to say this—quite 
simply. Do not hope much from ‘ using’ other 
people. Happiness is finding yourself; un- 
happiness is missed vocation (Jung says as 
much). Priest or psychiatrist, as you fancy, may 
help you; but ultimately it is you who must 
make the choice (which you can, for we are free, 
‘each minute is a new beginning’), Vocation 
may be work in Wardour Street (Mr. Eliot is not 
contemptuous), or it may be the ultimate in 
self-sacrifice, or merely mending a dull, slipped 
marriage. The performance seemed to me first- 
rate, bringing us lightly but close in our atten- 
tion. Dennis Arundell, Peter Coke, Irene Worth, 
Jill Balcon and the producer E. J. King Bull 
are to be congratulated. 

Pxuitie HoPpe-WALLACE 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


Imponderables 


Is THE SLIP-COACH a thing of the past? Attached 
to the tail-end of an express train, it could be 
uncoupled in mid-career by the official in charge 
and reach its appointed station under its own 
momentum, while the express, doubtless glad to 
be rid of it, whirled away into the distance ahead. 
It was impossible, if you were a passenger in 
the slip-coach, to detect the exact moment when 
you were cast adrift. Only when the man in 
charge applied the brake did you realise unmis- 
takably, from the irresponsible joggling, that the 
coach was on its own. 

From time to time I have a similar experience 
when listening to a broadcast by a philosopher 
or a scientist. I follow the speaker, he takes me 


, with him, we seem to be forging ahead in grand 
style, when I become aware that all is not well. . 


T still understand the speaker’s language, his 
syntax; even the information he gives me has a 
meaning; but it is meaning in isolation. I no 
longer grasp the implications of what he tells 
me: he seems to be referring to matters which 
to him are self-evident, but to me are wrapped 


in obscurity. In fact he has given me the slip 


and by the time I realise it he is miles ahead and 
I am coming to a standstill. Sometimes the 
reason for this is simply that the speaker is 
using a specialised terminology to which I have 
not the key; sometimes it seems that ignorance 


of some scientific fact makes it impossible for 
me to assimilate the speaker’s argument. 

‘Tt is this, perhaps, that slipped my coach from 
Si: Robert Robinson’s train when I listened to 
him speaking of ‘ Chemical Synthesis’ last week. 
It cannot have been his fault: he spoke simply 
and avoided technicalities which might have 
puzzled the uninitiated. But it was no good: 
he gave me the facts and I hadn’t the mental 
outfit to make use of them. There was a time 
when I was well able to consume, retain and 
use for the purposes of examinations a lot of 
stuff I didn’t understand. Those days are gone. 
My mind nowadays instantly and automatically 
rejects such things, and a good thing too! 

No scientific background was required for a 


just appreciation of ‘Can You Beat It? ’—a 


programme which I had not previously tried. 
Listeners are invited to send in stories, a few of 
them are read out in the course of the half-hour, 
and each of a team of four—last week rhey were 
Terry-Thomas, Harold Berens, Reginald Purdell 
and Michael Howard—try in turn to tell a better 
on2 on the same theme. If by ‘spontaneous 
broadcast’ the Radio Times means, as it seems 
to, that the team has not heard the stories 
before they are read out, then last week’s must 
be a diabolically quick-witted lot, for their 
stories were not only amusing but in general 
neatly turned, and told with all the embellish- 
ments a variety of accents, dialects, intonations 
can give. It was a highly entertaining half-hour. 

So was ‘ We Beg to Differ’ earlier in the week. 
The ladies were the same as usual; the gentle- 
men, on the other hand, were Gilberr Harding 
and John Betjeman. Judged by last week’s per- 
formance this team has at last thrown off its 
growing-pains and now takes to the air fully 
fledged. I am unable to specify in detail what 
has happened to them—a variety of subtle adjust- 
ments, no doubt, which allow each member 
elbow-room enough to be her—or him—self and 
at the same time to co-operate with or exploit 
the idiosyncrasies of the others. In fact, like the 
engine of a new car, they have run themselves in. 

MARTIN ARMSTRONG 
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Euphorion 


WITH THE PRODUCTION of ‘Idomeneo’ the 
Glyndebourne Opera has magnificently com- 
pleted its work of presenting, in the most 
finished style attainable, the operatic master- 
pieces of Mozart. For I hardly think that Mr. 
and Mrs, Christie should be pressed to mount 
a production of ‘La Clemenza di Tito’, a piéce 
d’occasion in an outmoded convention. beyond 
which Mozart’s genius had already gone ahead. 
When ‘ Idomeneo’ was composed, he was still a 
youth and opera seria, though moribund, was 
not quite dead. Besides, Mozart had the stimulus 
of Gluck’s example. ‘Idomeneo’ is far from 
being a conventional opera seria. It is informed 
by the new ideals of Gluck as well as vitalised by 
the innate genius of Mozart. So I found it odd 
that there should be academic complaints about 
the performance being too Germanic in style. 
After all, though the language is Italian, it was 
written for Munich by a German-Austrian 
composer after models designed by another 
German. For though Gluck’s reformed opera 
was in one sense French in style, it was 
essentially the product of a solemn German 
mind. Mozart was happily less addicted to 
theorising—though he did not solve operatic 
problems without thought—and was blessed with 
a livelier imagination, so that he could blend 
German reasoning with southern intuition and 
produce a new and unique style which we call 
Mozartian. 

It so happened that last week another opera 
was given, which is also the outcome of the 
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synthesis of styles derived from either side of 
the Alps. Dallapiccola’s one-act opera, ‘Il 
Prigioniero’, owes much to the example of 
Alban Berg. Its -music, like that of ‘ Wozzeck’ 
and Hindemith’s ‘ Cardillac’, is often cast in 
conventional forms derived from the seventeenth 
century. Its most impressive scene, that in which 
the prisoner escapes along a subterranean corri- 
dor, consists of three ricercari, that is fugal 
movements of the most learned kind, upon 
themes already heard. But this intellectual atti- 
tude towards composition is matched by a truly 
Italian theatrical instinct, so that there were 
many moments when the music declared itself_to 
be by a compatriot of the composer of ‘ Tosca’, 
especially in the expansive vocal phrases. 

‘Tl Prigioniero’ seemed to me a little master- 
piece of opera. Its libretto is wonderfully well 


The first of six programmes 


HE growth of musical forms and styles 

is in many ways analogous to the 

development of human character, a 

development in which environment 
(social factors, construction of instruments and 
similar elements) combines with heredity (the 
nature of musical sounds and their power of 
combining) to produce, it may be, the madrigal, 
the fugue or the symphony. Thus the trio- 
sonata style with its close relation the chamber 
duet for equal voices existed because it became 
necessary to invent it. The later evolution of 
sixteenth-century counterpoint gradually estab- 
lished the importance of cadences and, with the 
consequent tendency to think vertically, com- 
posers found increasing difficulty in maintaining 
the equality of all voices and the bass no longer 
moved as freely as the other parts. 

When a three-part madrigal or canzonet dis- 
plays two lively parts moving above a bass which 
performs harmonic functions we are not far from 
the trio style, especially when, as in somie Italian 
compositions of this type, a lute accompaniment 
is provided. Three parts can express diatonic and 
even chromatic harmony (Weelkes’ ‘ Cease 
sorrows now’) with complete adequacy, provided 
that the bass is not excessively confined, but the 
Italian fondness for consecutive thirds and sixths 
with a few suspensions would have produced a 
distressing thinness of sound had the trio sonata 
begun as a purely three-part medium. Further, 
the use of the violin in place of the treble viol 
led to a widening of the space between the upper 
and lower parts, this increasing again when the 
bass viol gave place to the cello with its top 
string a fourth lower. To both these defects the 
basso continuo on a keyed instrument provided 
the answer. The same result could have been 
obtained by adding a fourth part, but such a part 
becomes an embarrassment in passages where it 
is not necessary and Giovanni Gabrieli’s piece 
for three violins had few successors. Three parts 
give a clear melodic texture but four were needed 
for such harmonies as the increasingly important 
dominant seventh; as late as Purcell it is possible 
to detect a certain clumsiness in the outline of 
the viola part, especially in his earlier works 
where an essentially trio-like texture gains little 
from the presence of an extra voice which often 
moves awkwardly to avoid undesirable doublings. 

The chamber sonatas of Rosenmiiller, an im- 
Portant early contribution to the trio style, are 
written.in five parts, but the two tenor lines 
have no melodic identity and consist of mere 
harmonic filling. The composer, presumably 
realising this, noted that the works could be per- 
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constructed for musical treatment, as anyone 
may see who will take the trouble to compare 
it with the original story by Villiers de 1’Isle- 
Adam. There is a great economy in the music 
—not in the means used, indeed, which are ex- 
pensive in orchestral extras—but in the use made 
of them. Every stroke tells, excepting one. For it 
seemed to me that the argument of the two 
priests, which interrupts the prisoner’s flight, 
was insufficiently characterised, The priests sang 
the same kind of music at about the same tempo 
as that sung by the agonised prisoner. Here was 
surely an opportunity for a satirical thumbnail 
sketch of two pedants arguing about the Real 
Presence on the eve of an auto da fé. 

The performance under Hans Rosbaud of 
Dallapiccola’s work, and its relay from Ger- 
many, was excellent. Magda Laszlo made a fine 


The Trio Sonata 


By BASIL LAM 
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dramatic effect in the soprano part and both 
Scipione Colombo as the prisoner and Helmut 
Krebs, whose sweet tenor gave exactly the right 
touch of irony to the Gaoler-Inquisitor, sang 
with great intelligence. Krebs also sang in 
Matyas Seiber’s ‘Ulysses’, which gained as 
much as it lost from performance in German; 
for the more mathematical passages of Joyce’s 
text did not stick out incongruously and the 
music, with its wonderful Bartdékian sensitive- 
ness to musical timbres, proved that it could 
stand on its own feet. 

Another remarkably fine performance was that 
of. Mahler’s Eighth Symphony conducted by 
Scherchen and well recorded in Vienna. But 
here Faustian romanticism quite overbears the 
elements of Hellenic classicism. 
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of trio sonatas will be broadcast at 6.0 p.m. on Friday, July 13 (Third) 


formed as trio sonatas, which is what they really 
are. No such excisions could be made in the 
genuine five-part writing of the madrigalian age. 
This trinitarian nature of most classical non- 
polyphonic music persists through the whole 
eighteenth century and is the basis of the 
orchestral textures of Haydn and Mozart... 

Thus the trio sonata emerged at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century by a kind of natural 
evolution in the works of Salomon Rossi, Marini 
and other more obscure predecessors of Corelli, 
who, though by no means a ‘pioneer, represents 
for most musicians the beginning of the generally 
known type of sonata. The transition from the 
canzona of the late Renaissance is found in such 
things as an agreeable sonata by Schmelzer. This 
type might be called a descendant, on the wrong 
side of the blanket, of what Dr. Bukofzer in 
Music in the Baroque Era describes as the 
“quilt canzona ’. 

Some years after Rossi and Marini, the 
Englishman William: Young published a set of 
trio sonatas (Innsbruck, 1653) in some of which 
short movements are used so that the manner of 
the suite predominates rather than that of the 
canzona. 

Two kinds of trio sonata were recognised early 
in its development and the distinction between 
the sonata da chiesa with its generally slow first 
‘movement and fugal allegros and the dance-suite 
type or sonata da camera remains as late as 
Bach’s works for solo violin in which the sonatas 
(sonate da chiesa) are divided from the partitas 
(or sonate da camera.) Corelli shows the same 
division in his concerti grossi which have, of 
course, a trio sonata ensemble as the concertino. 
His trios, more finished than Purcell’s, are far less 
intense in feeling and separate movements rarely 
exceed the simplest proportions of binary form. 
Elegiac sweetness in slow movements, . and 
unassertive vigour in allegros characterise these 
valuable works of which the frequent dullness 
revealed in performance is due to insensitive 
playing and the failure to interpret adequately 
the fantasia element of ornamentation which is 
essential to the Italian style. 

Purcell’s twenty-two sonatas are among the 
most important of all contributions to the 
repertoire, second only, if at all, to those of 
Handel. Purcell shows great variety of mood and 
his rapidly changing harmony sometimes leads 
to obscurity, while his canzona fugues, especially 
in the first set, cannot escape a charge of stiffness. 

In France, Francois Couperin adopted the 
Italian style in such works as the ‘ Apotheosis of 
Corelli’ but explicitly recognised the existence 


of a French style, less plastic than Corelli’s and 
more massive in rhythm. His noble trios are un- 
duly neglected, with:one or two popular excep- 
tions. Trios figure inevitably in Vivaldi’s vast 
output together with all possible and some im- 
possible instrumental combinations, but those so 
far published do not show his best qualities, 
though the almost journal-like frequency with ~ 
which newly unearthed compositions pour from 
the press, forbids dogmatism on any aspect of 
his work. Pi ye 

Bach wrote surprisingly few trios but the style 
in essentials may be found in the three-part 
sinfonias for keyboard, the organ -trios and the 
sonatas for violin and cembalo. As the form 
comprises essentially three obbligato voices, two 
in a treble register with the third as bass, it is 
no mere paradox to say that the greatest music 
in trio-sonata style is found in these sonatas for 
violin. Of Bach’s genuine trio sonatas, the work 
in C for two violins is in its first three move- 
ments a sonata da chiesa with a long gigue as 
conclusion. The trio for violin and flute has slow 
movements of the highest quality, but the 
allegros are somewhat perfunctory. The great 
sonata in the ‘ Musical Offering’ is universally 
admired, but perhaps less enjoyed. 

Handel’s trios are in the main early works, 
but the best of them show all the qualities which 
place him far above the rest of the Italian school; 
the ‘ grand style’ never deserts him even in his 
uninspired music. The minor followers like 
Festing, Arne and Boyce are valuable mainly as: 
aids to the appreciation of Handel. 

After the middle of the eighteenth century the 
trio sonata began to show signs of the galant 
style and by admitting this element worked its 
own dissolution. The brief and disappointingly 
flimsy trios of Tartini show what was happen- 
ing; the continuo becomes redundant, and the 
second violin is merely a reflection of the leader. 
As the galant style demanded a purely harmonic 
bass and a single melodic part no genuine trio 
writing was possible, and the new trio with piano 
combining melodic and accompanying roles and 
the cello, at first doubling the bass in continuo 
style, then emerging into importance as a partner 
of the violin, superseded the old two-violin 
sonata. Haydn’s trios show this historical process. 
As the change was one of style and texture the 
trios with oboe, or flute and violin vanished at 
the same time. Our own age has seen the revival 
of certain Baroque forms, but an intolerable 
archaism would attach tO any attempt at re- 
storing to life the continuo and the trio sonata 
which depends on it. 
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92%, per annum 


Income tax borne by the Society 


for investment in the Abbey National. For further 
particulars, apply for a copy of the Society's 


Sums up to a total holding of £5,000 are accepted © 
Investment Booklet and Balance Sheet. | 


Total Assets £122,000,000 
Reserves £6,656,000 
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: BUILDING SOCIETY 
HEAD OFFICE: ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER ST., LONDON, N.W.1 
For address of local office see Telephone Directory. 
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To the West Indies... 


Four times every week, by three alternative routes, 
KLM luxury Constellation and pc-6 aircraft can 
speed you to any of the principal cities of 
the West Indies and Central America. You 
will be wonderfully well looked after with 
excellent food and drink provided free 
~ of charge. Specially attractive seasonal 
fares are available. 


Vy 


ROYAL DUICH 
Reservations from your Travel Agent 

AIRLINES or from KLM Royal Dutch Airlines. 
ehh Sloane Street, London, s. w.l. 
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Glasgow and Dublin. 


There are no fewer than 
Night Services 
2 i 2 Southz ton - Ha 
nine night and day services Neate Have 
Dover - Dunkerque 
= ; Southampton - St. Mal 
by British Railways’ short aera on 


sea routes, covering the 


French coast. from *Auto-rail Train from 
Paris, connecting with 


service from London 


Dunkerque to St. Malo. 


The two famous services to Paris — 


« The NIGHT FERRY —through sleepers 


‘©; The new GOLDEN ARROW —all Pullman 


Travel to FRANCE by 


For tickets, reservations, etc. apply Continental Enquiry Office, 
VICTORIA STATION, Vanden, S.W1, or principal Trav i Agencies, 
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FOR THE PRICE 6d. 
DISCRIMINATING EVERY FRIDAY 
LISTENER ANYWHERE 


Specimen: copy from: 


EURAP PUBLISHING COMPANY LIMITED 
137 BLACKSTOCK ROAD, LONDON, N.4 


Ever since the EMPIRE Aristocrat portable 


Unfair to Paleographers 


typewriter was introduced, cryptic scribblings have 

become fewer and fewer. Salesmen type their 

expense sheets. Professors type their lectures. 
Novelists type their novelties. Bosses type their raspberries. 
Doctors type their prescrip—no, it hasn't come to that yet: 
but it will, mark our words! Why? Because the EMPIRE 
Aristocrat contains “ full-size’ features in a very small com- 
pass, yet weighs only 8]lb. and stands no higher than a 
matchbox. Price 19 gns. 


“EMPIRE Aristocrat 


The most PORTABLE TYPEWRITER in the World 
Made by British Typewriters Lid. West Bromwich London: 31 High Holborn, W.C.1. 
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Seeded again at Wimbledon 
says OLD HETHERS 


Yes, Robinson’s Barley Water has been chosen 
again for the dressing rooms and for the courts at 
Wimbledon. It wouldn’t appear year after year if it 
wasn’t unequalled as the refreshing drink after a 
hard game. You don’t need to be a star to find 
that out. 
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6a3 with the nutty flavour people ike =| RRQDINSON’S or Gane WATER 
x : 


W. & R. JACOB & CO. (LIVERPOOL) LTD., BISCUIT MANUFACTURERS CVS-204 


THINK that a threat to a man’s comfort brings out the worst of his 


character. Take my case. If a friend drops in and I feel in hospital- 


ity bound to offer him my Parker- 
Knoll, I begin to harbour the most 


awful thoughts about him. I must 


Something 


exorcise this Mr. Hyde part of me. 
I'll get another Parker-Knoll; I 


to toot 


hear there are many more about. 


about! 


a * Ifa Scotch Blackfaced sheep 

can’t blow his own trumpet, who 
can? After all, his wool—picked for 
its springiness—goes into the very 
best carpets! Blended with other 
fine wools, it’s woven with 
Kilmarnock craftsmanship into 


attractive designs. The carpets are 
M007 Vefvecop permanently mothproof, have , 


| : long sife—and 
P ARKER KNOLL CARPETS AND | themscivesby ne BMK label. 
Ps o To the buyer who knows what’s 
| RUGS 


what, that’s as good as a fanfare! 
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REGD, TRADE MARK 


To get the genuine article, 
see that the salesman writes 
the name * Parker-Knoll” 
en your receipt. 


PARKER-KNOLL LIMITED: TEMPLEEND- HIGH WYCOMBE: BUCKS 


CVS-38 BLACKWOOD MORTON KILMARNOCK 
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FRUIT LOAF AND PAIN PERDU 


__ THESE RECIPES ARE useful when you would like 
some nice fresh bread but still have a stale loaf 
left over. P 

For Fruit Loaf take one small loaf or half a 
loaf: if it is a tin loaf, all the better. Boil 2 Ib. 
of fruit with some sugar: any fruit, but red 
looks best—raspberries, rhubarb, red currants, or 
plums later on. (I think the nicest Fruit Loaf 


ri 


is made with a syrup of raspberries and red. 


currants.) While still hot, strain and pour the 
liquid over the loaf. Let it cool, basting the loaf 
from time to time, so that it is thoroughly 
_ soaked but not a shapeless mess. When it is 
quite cold, garnish it with whipped evaporated 
milk, 4 creamy custard—or cream if you can 
- get it. Keep the fruit pulp to make a Fool for 
another time. 
; For Pain Perdu remove the crusts from stale 
bread slices, cut irito quarters, and soak for 10 
minutes in warm milk to cover. The milk should 
be flavoured with vanilla. The bread will absorb 
most of the milk. And now you dip the slices 
- into a well-beaten egg and fry them—in butter 
if you can—until they are brown on both sides. 
- Then dish them up, sprinkled with sugar and 
serve them with apricot jam and whipped 
evaporated milk. 
CHRISTINE ANDREWS 
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HARLEQUIN JAM 


_ Why not try Harlequin jam? My mother used 
_ to make it when we were children. The basis was 
apricot jam, and when the jam was cooked and 
ready for bottling she used to add two or three 

_ tinned pears, cut into cubes, a few almonds split 
in half, a large piece of citron peel, which was 
very dark green, cut into cubes, and also a 
handful of cherries cut in half and then she used 

- to boil the jam for about another three or four 
- minutes, and bottle it. It pleased me very much 
as a child, because it was several different 
colours, and it kept as well as any other jam. 
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I like a touch of fennel in damson jam. It 
gives it a rather acid flavour and the jam makes 
a wonderful relish for cold meat or savoury 
sandwiches. And geranium leaves give a delicious 
flavour to apple jelly if used very sparingly. 
And talking of flavour, when I am bottling 
gooseberries I sometimes use elderflower water 
from elder flowers picked early in the year. It 
gives the gooseberries a quite different flavour. 

HEcrorR LEAKE 


MORE ‘ROUND THE HOUSE’ HINTS 


Ants are a nuisance, especially when they pene- 


trate into the house. They breed from early 


May to mid-September, and that is the time to 
deal with them. Try to trace the colony and 
pour boiling water into it, or use DDT. Be 
very careful about crumbs and other scraps, and 
if they get into the larder, discourage them by 
scattering flowers of sulphur, or powdered borax, 
on the shelves. 
4 * * 1 

To get rid of black beetles and cockroaches, 
make up a mixture of plaster of Paris and oat- 
meal and scatter it round their haunts, and in 
the middle of the room put a saucer of water. 
A good feed of plaster, followed by a drink of 
water, will kill any number of them. Or you 
can trap them: half fill a jam jar with beer and 
rest a piece of cardboard from the floor to 
the edge of the jar. They crawl up the cardboard 
to get at the beer and fall in. This sounds funny, 
but it really works. 
Misty bloom on varnished woodwork and 
polished furniture is caused by damp—damp in 
the room, and sometimes damp conditions when 
the work was actually done. You can usually 
get rid of it by using a mixture of equal parts of 
linseed oil, vinegar and methylated spirits. Rub 
the stuff well in and afterwards polish vigorously. 

cS * * 


Some concrete floors yield a pan of dust at every 
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sweeping although they have been laid for years. 
You can seal the surface with silicate of soda— 
the waterglass you use for preserving eggs: one 
part of waterglass to five parts of water, applied 
from a watering-can with’a rose on it. Brush it 
well in and give three daily doses. 

* * * 
The quickest way to restore really neglected 
brass is to scrub it with strong ammonia, using 
a really hard brush, Do the job out in the 
garden, because of the fumes. A rub of wax 
polish will keep brass bright for quite a while. 

W. P. MATTHEW 
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veyors and town planning consultants, who 
were co-ordinating architects for the Exhibi- 
tion of Architecture, Lansbury, Poplar; 
President of the Architectural Association 

BEN Morris (page 18): Director of the National 


Foundation for Educational Research in 
England and Wales 


¥ Crossword No. 1,105. 


Statecraft. By Bart 


Prize (for the first five correct solutions opened): Book token, value 12s. 6d. 


Closing date: First post on Thursday, July 12 


The unclued across lights each contain two of 
the forty-eight States of America, the letters being 
jumbled so as to form words down, to which the 
clues are normal. Twenty-six states are used in all. 
The solutions to 1D and 15D will form a good 
guide to the two States jumbled in the top row 
across. There are no abbreviations, and one circum- 
flex is ignored. 


CLUES 
1. In short Father in short (12). 2. Pipes may be, 
or cakes (5). 3. Carts for the peasant (5). 4. Peculiar 
peculiarity a peculiarity (9). 5. Poor beggar! He’s 
a lady’s dress upside down! (4). 6. The infinitive of 
maimed is for a Moslem (4). 7. Limited colour in 
a snood (7). 8. If ten debts appear, how do you 
feel? (7). 9. The tenefactor of none (7, two words). 
10U. He is affected in his type of opinion (3). 
11. Stirring up brine is so Scots! (3). 12. Popularly 
fat edge (5). 13. The river is on in 11 (5). 14. 
Charming pronunciations (12). 15. The turbulent 
wave is tiring here (12, two words). 16. Fish 
trembles with a ship about (4). 17. Precious oint- 
ment ran down his beard (5). 18. Repeatedly a loss 
to somebody (5). 19U. See 32. 20. What is often 
dropped lies between 0 and 1,000 (3). 21. Royal 
confusion of a coil (4). 22. Maxim (3). 23U. Oint- 


ment that is mordant when dying (7). 24U. Shake- 
spearean situation (5). 25. The King of Basan in a 
Paris street? The wicked fellow! (5). 26. French 
word or English—it’s very moving (5). 27. ‘ And 
7 Rout is there’ (Gray) (5). 28, Drop 
a letter from noodle, and rearrange for a liquid (5), 
29U. Indicative of columbine astonishment? (3). 
30. Consider a river with a_thousand at its end (4). 
31. Technically, to rig out a ship, perhaps (4). 
32 and 19U. Fruit may be, or even a man (6). 
33. Three-letter entity? (3). 34U. It’s pleasantest 
in North Street (3). 35-36. Pickles required you to 
have one in the past (3). 


Solution of No. 1,103 
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J. H. Russell (Lon-  ¢ 
dn, 08:18); Jz B: ral 
Sykes (Margate) 4 
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NOTE 
Most entrants realiied that the setter had telescoped 
the quotation from ‘ Troilus and Cressida’ to make com- 
plete sense, using the subject ALL from an earlier line, 
and omitti®g the conjuncion AND. PHIAL was taken 
from an edition of Shakespeare published by Walhiam 
Clowes and Sons in 1934, 
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Study at Home 
for a DEGREE! 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without going “into residence” or attending 
lectures. It is necessary only to pass three 
exams. Wherever you are, you can do all 
your reading for these in your leisure hours 
with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Courses 
haye enabled hundreds of men and women to 
acquire Degrees and thereby raise their status 
and their salaries. Write for PROSPECTUS 
from C. D. PARKER, M.A., UL.D., Dept. FE85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
PALES EE EE 


LANGUAGE PROBLEM SOLVED 


HE problem of learning a Foreign Language 

in half the usual time has been solved. 
The Pelman method is enabling thousands of 
men and women to learn languages without 
translation. By the Pelman method you learn 
French in French, German in German. Spanish 
in Spanish, and Italian in Italian. English is 
not used at a)l. 


Service 


Specially reduced fees for serving and e: 
members of H.M. Forces. 


The method is explained in four little 
books. one for each language Write for the 
book that interests you and it will be sent you 
by return, together with a specimen lesson, 
gratis and post free. 
=" DOST THIS COUPON TODAY 
To the Pelman Languages Institute, 
82, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 

London, W.1 
Please send details of Pelman method of 
learning :—French, German, Spanish, Italian. 
(Cross out three of these) 


NAM, .......ccececeepecececerscnccesesececsaenevenvenennesses 


Address 


COUNTRY 


AND 


TRAVEL 


A Delightful Quarterly 


for all Countrygoers 


Lord Chorley writes in the Summer 

Number on Mountain Accidents; 

W. G. Hoskins on Rutland; C. E. M. 

Joad on the South Downs; Maisie 

Herring Clun Forest. Topical 

comment, book reviews, travel notes 
and superb illustrations. 


on 


Order through any newsagent, 2s., or 2s. 3d. 
(9s. for 4 issues) from 


48, Park Road, London, N.W.1 


ERR GEG CRANES 


kc onnley 


BEAUTY BATH 


RCRA GAH AGEN RGAE 
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THE LISTENER 


THE EDITOR 
TS PLEASEDGLO UACGEE 1 


—and he means it, for there is a great shortage of good material. 
But Editors.cannot spare time to write detailed criticisms of work 
that is not quite up to the mark. Hence the somewhat curt rejection 
slip that leaves would-be authors no wiser as to their faults. 

If you send a copy of your work to us, with a covering note giving 
particulars of your interests and objects we will tell you where your 


work is going wrong. 3 

Our Correspondence Courses comprise Journalism, Articles, 
Short Story, Poetry and Radio Plays. There are also courses in 
Literature written by L. A. G. Strong, and History by J: Hampden 
Jackson. Send for a free copy of ‘Writing for the Press”. Fees are 
low and there is no time 


limit. . 
Chief Secretary: LONDON SCHOOL OF. JOURNALISM 
57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Telephone: MUSeum 4574 


“Whenever you think of writing, think of the L.S.J.” 


UNIVERSITY 


CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


For students preparing for examinations 
U.C.C., with its staff of highly qualified Tutors, 
provides effective postal tuition for ;— 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 


Entrance, Intermediate & Degree Exams., M.A., 
Diplomas in Public Admin., Social Studies, etc. 


GENERAL CERTIF. 
(Oxford, Cambridge, and others) 


TEACHERS’ DIPLOMAS, ENGINEERING, 
LAW, PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY, 
CIVIL SERVICE, LOCAL GOVT. 


3x PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 


Northern, 


56g, Burlington House, Cambridge 


Be a Master 
' Of English 


Improve Your Speech and 
Wriling in a Few Hours 


DISCOVERY 


The Magazine of Scientific Progress 


In the July issue read about 


Ice Ship Fiasco 

Science in Russia 
Achatina’s Odyssey 
Developments in Concrete 
Project ‘Snow Cornice’ 
Artificial Rain 

What are Allergies ? 


Yearly 18]- (post free) 


You are judged by the way you speak 
and write, 

Improve your English quickly by post 
—the Regent way. Many students say 
that the moderate fee charged for the 
Effective English Course is the best 
investment they have ever made.° The 
tuition is so planned that you make. notice- 
able progress within a few hours. 

Send 6d. in stamps to The Regent 
Institute (Dept. Z/39IC). Palace Gate. 
London, W.8. for a specimen lesson and 

Word Mastery"’ (the prospectus). This 
valuable offer is made so that you may 
satisfy yourself beyond any doubt that 
the Course is what you require. 


Don’t delay. Accept this offer NOW. 
Your English is all-important to you, and 
you cannot afford to neglect it. 


Price 1/6 
Specimen copies from H. B. Lister, 


JARROLD & SONS LTD. 
COWGATE NORWICH 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal 
Course is the most efficient. the most 
economical, and the most convenient means 
of preparation for the General Certificate of 


-Education examination; B, Com.:; B.Sc. Econ. ;- 


LL.B.; and other external London University 
Degrees. Civil Service Examinations, Gc. 

Also expert postal tuition for Prelim, Exams. 
and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c. 
and many intensely~ practical (non-exam.) 
courses in commercial subjects. 

More jl 50,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam, or subjects in 


which interested to the Seceretary (D1/1). 


THE SECRET 
SPARKLING VITALITY! 


Regain your lost vitality by correct 
breathing—Cleanseand strengthen your 
lungs by breathing the KNOWLES 
WAY. With every inhalation, you'll 
feel the exhilarating surge of new life, 
the renewed vigour of healthier 
~ muscles, steadier nerves and a more 
alert brain. The simple KNOWLES 
method has helped thousands 
it can help YOU. 

Write NOW for Syllabus, 23d. 

post free, from The Principal, 


INSTITUTE OF BREATHING 


POSTAL COURSE 
(Dept. L) 47, Berners Street, London, W.1 


DO YOU WRITE? 


Then apply today forFree Specimen 
Lesson and Plot Guide which will 
show you how to achieve success. 
A copy of ‘Authorship’ giving 
details of Famous Courses by 
Beverley Nichols, Enid Blyton, 
John Brophy, Pamela Hansford 
Johnson, etc., sent free to every 
applicant. Your MS, criticised with- 
out obligation. 


SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP LTD. 


(The School with the Famous Names) 
8 DUKE STREET (L.R.18), MANCHESTER 
SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


£15-£150 for DIAMOND 
ETERNITY RINGS 


James Walker, the century-old firm is anxious 
to. make large purchases, and offers attractive 
prices for second-hand jewellery including 


£5-£50 Gold Alberts and Watches 
£15-£100 Gold Cigarette Cases 
£5-£5000 Diamond and other 


precious Stone Rings, Bracelets, 
Brooches, Ear-rings 


Special quotations for Collectors Coins, Heavy 

Old-fashioned Tea-sets, Silver Cups and Trophies, 

Antique Garnet or Amethyst suites. Expert 

valuations. No obligation to sell. If you cannot 
call at one of the 77 Branches, send 
by registered post to 


james Walker 


0.79, CENTURY HOUSE, STREATHAM, 
LONDON, S.W.16. Tel.: STReatham 2001 (10 lines) 


What a dull world it would be... 


: .... if all shops sold the same frocks, the 
same coats, the same shirts, the same ties, the same millinery, 
the same hosiery, the same....- .! But need we continue— 
The Wholesale Textile Distributor will continue to protect you 
from drabness, dullness and uniformity by making sure that the 
retailer has variety, style and choice to offer you. 


DISTRIBUTION FOR THE NATION 


fs carried out by the members of The Wholesale Textile Association 


BAe WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 75 CANNON ST., LONDON, E,C4 


HARRY 


ISAACS | 


ONE OF 
THE MANY 
GREAT 
PIANISTS 
WHO 


CHAPPELL 
PIANOS 


CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD. 
50 New Bond Street, London, W.1 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Ltd., Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcasting Conporation) at 35 i 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, Wale July s. 1981 ri ARSCHEDONE Sarena 
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